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The new sloping hood, blending perfectly with the body lines, makes the Franklin 
above all others ‘“* The Car Beautiful’. 

The riding ease of the Franklin comes from full-elliptic springs and a chassis frame 
of laminated wood which take up and absorb road shocks. 


Sit 


The wonderful success of the Franklin air-cooled motor in the face of world-wide 
: competition leads many people to predict that all automobile manufacturers will adopt air 
cooling. 
Cooling efficiency in the Franklin does not vary in the hottest or coldest climate. 
In tropical countries, on the hot plains and in mountain climbing, where water-cooled 
cars overheat, Franklin cars cool perfectly. 


Four hundred and eighty-five miles in 16 hours, 164 minutes in the Los Angeles- 
: Phoenix desert race; 134.6 miles at a speed of 61.8 miles per hour in the Santa Monica road 
race; 68 miles in 60 minutes in the Los Angeles Motordrome hour race, are records made 
by a 1911 thirty-eight-horse-power Franklin in November. 


Besides saving in weight and complication Franklin air cooling removes all cause 
for worry, as there is not anything about the cooling to get out of order, freeze, overheat 
or break down. 

A Franklin saves two thirds of the usual tire expense and at the same time goes 
faster and farther in a day than other cars. 


The secret of Franklin tire service is large tires on a light-weight, easy-riding auto- 
mobile. The tires are not overloaded and, road shocks being taken up by the springs, the 
tires are not pounded to pieces. 

So free are Franklins from tire trouble that extra tires are not carried even on long 
tours. Service from a set of tires is two to four times greater than obtained with other cars. 

You can buy a Franklin of the size and power best suited to your requirements. 
[here are two six-cylinder cars, Model H, 48 H. P., seven-passenger, and the “‘little six 
(Model D) five-passenger car. Either can be had with four-passenger torpedo-phaeton bodies. 


Ge ee at ed 


Model M and Model G are four-cylinder touring cars, 25 and 18 H. P. respectively. 
I'he most interesting, high character runabout ever put on any market is the new G. 


Limousines and landaulets are made in both four- and six-cylinder models. 
Our special light speed car is unquestionably the king of the road. 
The universal favor accorded Franklin design is a tribute to be highly prized. 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


Member A. L. A. M 





FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


Automobling—the 


is a pipe—the right 
thing to put in it is 
Velvet. Its bully— 
different from the 
ordinary tobaccos. 
Velvet is Burley— 
the very choicest of 
Burley leaf—mel- 
lowed for two years 
and in that two years 
every particle of the 
essential oils per- 
meate each leaf thor- 
oughly and make 
Velvet the mildest, 
coolest, sweetest 


smoke that you ever 
tasted. It burns even and 
it smokes cool. You may 
have tried other Burley to- 
baccos, but you will never 
know how good Burley to- 
bacco can be until you've 
tried Velvet. Get a can. 
Don't let your dealer fool 
you. Say “Velvet” and 
stick to it. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, IIl. 


In a neat metal can 


10 cents 


At your dealer’s,or if ¥ 
he is sold out, send us 
the 10¢. We'll send 
you a can to any ad- 
dress in the U.S.A. 


TOBACCO | 


——— | 


right thing to smoke 








Weekly letter to readers 
on advertising No. 7 


HAVE received a letter from a sub- 

scriber censuring an advertisement in 
Collier’s on the ground that it was subtly 
objectionable to good taste. 


Upon investigation I found that the article 
advertised was above criticism, but that 
the method of exploitation might readily 
give the reader a wrong impression. This 
advertisement should never have appeared 
in Collier’s columns without a good deal 
of blue-penciling. 


As I said last week, we are human and 
make mistakes, but not twice in the same 
direction. 


That advertisement will never appear 
again in its old form 


——and I thank that subscriber for calling 
my attention to the matter. 


2 


Manager Advertising Department 





























Chalmers Talk Number One 


N automobile is not an ex- 
A travagance. It is an econ- 
omy. It increases your 
efficiency. It makes “two min- 
utes grow for you—where only 
one grew before.”” Some extrava- 
gant people buy automobiles, but 
not very many. Only a few 
really extravagant people ever 
can afford to buy them. They 
spend their money for less useful 
things. Think that over. 





This Monogram on 
the radiator stands 
Sor all you can ask 
in a motor car. 


The automobile industry is now the 
third in the country in point of volume 
and is still growing. The everyday, 
sensible, careful-buying business man 
has made this volume possible. If the 
motor car was an extravagance he 
would soon find it out—and quit buying. 
But he goes on buying. He sees that 
the motor car is a necessity. 


Each year the Chalmers Motor Com- 

pany has held more orders than it could 

—_ *‘40’’——- fill. We have, already this season, 
en \ $2,750 shipped to customers more than 60 per 
cent. of ourrg11 output. The remainder 

is going fast. We take these conditions 
to mean that we have succeeded in 
building cars that appeal to the careful 
business buyers of the country as un- 


usual value at their prices. ‘‘30'’— 
$1,500. ‘‘Forty’’—$2,750. All types. 
Dealers in all leading cities. 

» Chalmers Motor Company 

‘“S MS Detroit, Mich. 








Typewriter Superiority 
What is it? Merely doing the same 
thing easier, better and longer than the 
other machine. Also some things the 
other machine will not do at all. PA 





Where did you ever see Ribbon Reverse, 
for instance, to equal that of the 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 


ALL THE WRITING 


Typewriter ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


Immediate, absolutely automatic, with 
never a hitch or delay. Not an 
ounce of additional key-tension or 
ribbon strain. 


The entire mechanism is that way. Feeds 
on single stroke of key. Try tabulating a 
column of units—the ribbon moves! No 
pounding in one spot till the ink is all gone 
and a hole worn in the ribbon. And no 
burrowing to apply a new ribbon. It’s an 
outside operation—a matter of a moment. 
Bichrome and mimeograph features. Every- 
thing you could desire, and all in the simple, 
direct fashion of L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
inbuilt operating devices. 
Of course you send for the book 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign Business 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches in all large cities 

















Bridge Don’ts _ 


BY 


WALTER CAMP 








| L® 
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A handy little book by Walter Camp, gives in 





condensed form for busy people the esse ntial 
points you ought to know All the useful rules 
for play have been collected and classified un- 
der headings such as “Don’ts for No Trump 
Makes,” “Don’ts for Leads,” etc., etc. Your 
game can be improved 100% by following these 
rules Attractive as it is useful. Send copies 


to your friends 


NOW READY 





A CONDENSED BOOK ON BRIDGE 
FOR THE BUSY MAN 


35 cents net Postage 3 cents 


All booksellers 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, Publishers, New York 
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Flaked Crab&= 
Meat with 
Lettuce 


Ala 
Cocktail 






CATSUP 


can be used in scores of ways to lend 
both spice and attractiveness to the 


correct dinner. 
* * 


* 
AKE the dinner elaborate with 
M this dainty, easily prepared 
appetizer. (Served before 
the soup). 


* * 


Flaked Cra’ Meat Cocktail. 


For each person, allow two tablespoon- 
fuls of Snider’s Catsup, one teaspoonful 
of finely grated horseradish, a pinch of 
salt and a dust of Cayenne pepper, to 
suit the taste. Arrange crab-meat upon 
two small heart lettuce leaves in cham- 
pagne glasses, or individual compote 
glasses willdo. Serve the sauce in a 
dainty relish dish. 
(Paste this in your scrap-book.) 

As salad or vegetable, nothing could be more 
dainty or more nourishing than Snider Process Pork 
and Beans. 

Use a bit of Snider’s Chili Sauce upon the meat } 

For quality, order Snider’s. i 








Collier's 


Saturday, February 25, 1911 
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Cover Design 
The Child of Her Dreams. 
Editorials 


Drawn by Ernest Haskell 


Frontispiece. Painted by Albert Sterner 


What the World Is Doing—A Pictorial Record of Current Events . 11 


Comment on Congress 


. Mark Sullivan 14 


Taft Starts His Machine . . ‘ é : ‘ é . .- 2 


Railroad Economy — An I!lustration 
Illustrated with a Photograph 


Home Folks to the Front . : : ; 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Chalmers Lowell Pancoast 15 
Arthur Ruhl 16 


Woman To-Day ‘ , ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - «19 


Illustrated with Photographs 


The School in Our Town . : > 18 


The School Board in Our Town. Plan for an ‘Ideal School “The Imperignee of the Teacher. 


The Proper Thing —II. Story Virginia Tracy 109 
F F Illustrated in Color by Karl Anderson : 
The Senior Captain. Story Edwin Balmer 21 


p Illustrated in Color by hee Reuterdahl 
Perpetuity. Poem ; 
With a Seaties by Walter O. ont Emily Shaw Reese 


Helen A. Saxon 23 


The Average Man’s Money... 2 R : .. ge 
Illustrated with a resapesh 

Back to the Farm . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ - 3 

Brickbats and Bouquets . ‘ : ; ; es é : a ae 

Cancer and Weak Intellect ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ , o 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS : : NEW YORK: 416-430 West Thirteenth Street 
LONDON : 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. For Sale by Saarbach’s News Exchange in the 
principal cities of Europe and Egypt ; also by Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, London, of 

TORONTO, ONT.: The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West 
Copyright 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Eng- 
han and Copyrighted in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Canada 


Entered as second-class ante Edowy 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1879 


Price: United States and Rong 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 
a year. Foreign, 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year 


VOLUME XLVI 25 Cents NUMBER 23 


Christmas and Easter Special Issues, 

















Tue T. A. SNnipeR Preserve Co, | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


“It’s the Process” 1 | 


All Snider products comply with all Pure Food Laws 
of the world. 








And all lead- 
ing chefs and 
cooks use it. 


A Wonderful 
Appetizer. 


Assists 
Digestion. 


LEA& PERRINS 





Good Housewives | | 





SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


An admirable relish of rare quality and 
rich flavor. Try it on Soups, Fish, 
Roasts, Chops, Steaks, Gravies, 
Stews, Salads and Chafing 
Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 
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10 per centof all Packard wes 

that have been in use two 
years or more are still in the 
service of the original purchasers. 














ASK THE) MAN WHO) OWNS ONE 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR 
) Company Detroit { 
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WhenWorsers 
Write OF 


Welch's 


‘Che pe a Ms 
Gra Juice 


bi \ X JE are just- 
‘= g ly proud 


of the way hun- 
dreds of women 
wrote of WELCH’S in a 
recent advertisement con 
test conducted by a well- 
known magazine. Here is 
what some of them wrote: 






“The merits of Welch's grape 
juice should be spoken of in more 
emphatic terms than are used in the 
advertisement, 

““There are other grape juices on the market, and 

I have tried many of them, but they are not all they 
represent to be. Welch’s is, and more."’ 
\ ““A delicious and nourishing drink at all times of 
the year.” 

“*It gives the most delicious color and flavoring to 
gs creams and icings. To my limeade I always add 

Welch's grape juice. My friends say it is like drink 
ing liquid amethysts.° 

“We housekeepers are very 
Dr. Welch.” 

“Welch’s grape juice taken upon canoe trips or 
picnic excursions is delicious, thirst-quenching and a 
most palatable accompaniment to the viands selected 
for such outings.” 

“I feel I could scarcely keep house without this 
delightful beverage—Welch’s grape juice.” 

“*A fine beverage for sick and well.” 





much indebted to 


We might extend the list indefinitely. 
Every woman who has WELCH’S in 
her home finds it splendid for serving 
at dinners, luncheons, receptions, or 

‘‘just for company.’’ Our new free 
booklet of grape juice recipes tells of 
many delicious desserts and drinks. 
\, Send for it to-day. 

Your dealer will ately you if you 
ask him for WELCH’'S 
: Trial 4-0z. bottle by mail, toc. 
ji Trial case of 12 pints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha, $3.00. 

The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, N. J. 













New York Spring & Summer Cat- 
alog is now being mailed. 
Itisanexcellent Guide Book 
of New York and Paris wear- 
ing apparel, and other mer- 
chandise, for Women, Chil- 
dren and Men. 

We pay postage on mail ship- 
ments of $5 or more. 

See Catalog for Freight and 
Express Free Delivery Terms 


Just write us, TODAY: 


















"Send CATALOG No. 42" 
New York 

Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 
“ieest On 15 Days’ Trial 
Siscieey 
ao 
“pull. 
throughout 


of fragraut 
Southern 
Red Ceda 

It is Moth, Dust and Damp Proof. 






Protects furs and arte od mo camphor required 

Saves « istorage charge Very roomy. Sold at factor 

Frei prepaid etereutal £; shows manystyles rices 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 51, Statesville, N.C. 
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40 H.P.; Long Stroke; Large Valve Motor, 434 x53 inches; 124-inch Wheel Base ; 36-inch Wheek ; Unit cow ne Imp ae Mohair Top j Wind Shield ; 5 Lamps ; Prest-o-Lite Tank; Tire Irons: 
Rims; Warner Speedometer; Bosch Magneto ; Shock Absorbers ; Complete Set of Tools: Tire Kit; and Foot Rails 
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Seven Passenger Touring Car, as shown in above cut, $3500. 


t body options, Runabout, 5 passenger, Wanenaind: Toy eon Torpedo, Limesdae, Landaulet and Coupe. 
N. Y. Mail N. ¥. Glo Globe 
iopeemmententl 
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3 By far the most conspicuous car in the high pri price < | B The C Guiehen car nate tol in etesine and sold in New es 
= division is the Cunningham, made by James Cun- York by the Whiting Motor Company at 1802 Broadway, . Le 
i ningham & Co., big carriage builders at Rochester one of the real interesting touring car exhibits, and a crowd 
: for over seventy years. | is to be found at all times around the Cunningham chassis. oe” a x 
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Anyone at all familiar with automobile engineering and de- very Hy accepted practice, that it is recognized as exempli- \ Th ay 
sign cannot fail, even after a cursory examination of the fying the motor car idea in America. oe 
Cunningham, to ‘understand why it has so quickly established 7 literature of the Cunningham Car will be of vital inter- ws Ry 
itself in the esteem of the motor-buying public. est to anyone interested in a car of the most modern construc- \ 2 
ile the car, in no feature, isan innovation or experiment, _ tion tending to continuous service, maximum economy of poe. 
still it is such a clever and masterful combination of the world's operation and maximum comfort. 0 
DESK CHICAGO BRANCH ee, , 
JAMES CUNNINGHAM, SON & CO.,°'G* 19CanalSt., Rochester, N.Y. "25/1 Mienioan avenue . 
u ESTABLISHED DEALERS—WRITE \* ai 
- 
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Inexpensive Fireproof Factories 


This modern, well-lighted, fireproof factory (shown during erection 
and after completion) is a KAHN SYSTEM construction that is 
especially adapted for one-story shops, warehouses, sheds, barns, 
garages, etc. Such a building is much more economical than short- 
lived, unsatisfactory, leaky wood or corrugated iron. 


Hy-Rib for Roofs and Sidings—*,2°*1, *}e"hine, with dee 


which is applied to the 
structural frame and covered with concrete, two inches thick. Readily built by local 
contractors, without the use of centering, studs, or special equipment. The concrete 
is waterproofed with Trus-Con Paste. 


United Steel Sash for Windows— $e! 's,ineror with day 


cannot burn or wear 
out, and increase the efficiency of the plant. The deep steel sections have exceptional 
strength and rigidity and are made absolutely weather-proof around openings by 
double circular contact joints. 


Kahn System products cover the building field completely and are equally 


well adapted for all classes of construction. Write us before 
you build. Our expert engineers furnish estimates, suggestions, etc., free of charge. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company 
542 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Add a Yale 
Cylinder Night Latch 


to your doors 
HEN you turn your back 


on your offce—or your 
home, be certain of the security 
ot your doors. 

A Yale Cylinder Night Latch 
affords automatic protection—is 
self-acting—locks when the door 
is closed, and opens from without 
only with its own key. 


The Spring Bolt guarded 1 by the 
famous Yale Cylinder mechanism 
“makes assurance doubly sure’ — 
it is practically invulnerable. 


There are many kinds of Yale Night Latches, for 
every door need and at prices to sult every purse 


Wr tte for fascinating lit story 


‘His First Latch Ke 


The Yale & ween Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Yale Products g Murray Street, 
ie ee New York, U.S. A. 


Door Checks, and Chain I 


Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
Washington Paris Hamburg 
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Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From 3) 


Mill 
We Pay 








ene sturers’ prices save you deal 
’ profits We givea bin whe guar 
anes of satisfaction and save you 
33 1-3 per cent, You can buy the 
well-known Regal Rug, 6x9 tt., re 
versible, all wool finish, at 83.75. 
Our Brusselo Rug, 6x9 ft., greatest 
value known, $1.85, Splendid grade Brussels Rug, 
— 9x12 ft.,$11. Famous In- 
vincible Velvets, 9x12 ft., 
8 . Standard Axmin- 
sters, 9x12 ft., $18.50. Fine 
Quality Lace Curtains 4c 
perpairandup, Tapestry 
Curtains, Wilton Rugs, 
Linoleums at Mill prices. 
Write to-day for our NEW 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOG, 
No. 14, Sent free. Shows lat- 
est designs in actual colors 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2447-2462 Jasper St., Phila. 


Freight 


































Largest stock Government ‘Auction Bargains in the world. 15 
acres required for its storage. 864-page eatalogue, over 4,000 
illustrations of army and navy auction goods. Regular Military 
Encyclopedia. Mailed for 15 cents (stamps). 

CANNONS, FLAGS, PISTOLS, RIFLES, SPEARS, DRUMS, Ete. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1911 bicycle. Write for Special Offer. 
Finest Guaranteed 


igi Models. $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 

1909 & 1910 Models 

all of best makes $7 to $12 
100 Second-Hand Wheels 

All makes and models, 

god asnew ....... $ to $ 

a reat FACTORY CLEARING SALE. 

e Ship on Approval without a cent de- 

{ i nicl ay the freight and allow TEN DAYS’ 
Rie TRIAL. 





Tires. esauae brake rear wheels, |ainps, 
sundries, pers, O17 repairs for all makes of bicycles 
at half usual prices. NOT T BUY until you get our 
catalogs and offer, wai te 

MEAD CYCLE CO. "Dept. G-54, CHICAGO 


BIG MONEY for BIG MEN 


If you are an “A” No. 1 salesman qualified to take 
charge large territory, handle District Managers, appoint 
solicitors, here is OPPORTUNITY. 

The Holdaway “Buttnsewer’’ fits all sewing machines. Sews 
hooks, eyes and buttons on all materials twenty times quicker 
than old method. Entirely new—patented—so useful it sells like 
breid in a famine. We want representation everywhere—men (and 
women) of right timber for State Managers; also for District Man 
agers and solicitors. If you are qualified, write quick, giving experi- 
ence and reference. 


DETROIT—DELAWARE MFG. CO. 





Dept. 30, 409-410 Hammond Building, Detroit, Michigan | 





Do You Like to Draw? 


That’s all we want to know 












prize—or a lot of free stuff if you an- 
swer this ad. Nor do we claim to 


make yourichina week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your tal- 
ent with a successful cartoonist, so 


you can make money, send a copy of 
i e with 6c in stamps for 
portfolio of cartoons and sample les- 
son plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
314 Kingmoore Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 





SUCCESS SHORTHAND @ 






is written by Clyde H. Marshall, 
world's champion shorthand writer, 
and istaught in good schools every- 
where. Learn Success Shorthand at 
your nearest school or by mail from 
us. For beginners and stenogra- 
phers. Catalogue free. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 















Suite 72, 79 Clark St., Chicago 
. . 
30 Days’ Free Trial 
and if we haven’t an agent in 
your city, we will sell you at 


Aaa wholesale agents’ price, one 


AMERICAN 


Motorcycle or Bicycle * 


and prepay the freight. Write for our 
introducing offer and catalogue, and say 
whether you want mot cle or bicycle. Do it now, 


American Motor Cycle Co,.343 American Bidg., Chicago Y 








Health- Culture Magazine 


Edited by W. R. C. Latson, M.D., the best writer 
on the Attainment of Health, Ec iency and Pe 






. a Power by Rational Method » teac hing Ho w 
, Breathe, Exercise and Sleep for Health and 

be nat ly Development, and how w regain health 
sithout drugs. $1 a year, idcanumber. ‘On 
Trial” 6 monthsfor 25¢, Money back if desired. 





Health-Culture Co., 32 St. James Bldg., New York 








Our 


and Trade-MarkK Lawyers 
Wehave served faithfully Thousands of Respon- 
sible Inventors. If YOU want the real Truth 
about Patents write 2s. Booklet of valuable facts free. 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 602 F St., Washington, D. C, 
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Next Week the Special Features will be: 


The Fourth Article on American Journalism 
By WILL IRWIN 


Discussing the Spread and Decline of Yellow Journalism 


@. Expensive machinery and processes had made newspaper publication a 
huge business proposition, and the court of last resort on a city newspaper 
had become not an editor but a business man. These people snatched at 
the method of extending circulation which Pulitzer and Hearst had shown. 
The yellow influence affected all newspapers, even the most conserva- 
tive. The sudden decline of pure yellow journalism. The good and bad 
in it; and what it meant to the ultimate development of journalism. 


Cross Lots to Fame 
By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


q@ In *’Cross Lots to Fame,’’ Mr. Davis tells of another adventure in the 
lives of the two young theatrical rounders, Philip Hyde and James Werden. 
@. ‘You can no more keep down a good actor,” argues Werden, ‘than 
you can keep down a great general, or a great financier, or a trained flea. 
You can not keep a hard working, clever girl down.’’ ‘I will bet you,’’ 
says his friend, ‘‘ the finest dinner that money can buy, that we can go to 
any musical show you mention, and I will show you a chorus girl who can 
outsing and outdance, and is better looking and can read lines more intelli- 
gently than the leading soubrette. When the chance does come, it is NOT 
given to the clever chorus girl, but to a relative of the manager’s, or a 
friend of a broker who has money in the show. The hard working, clever 
girl does not win out.’’ @ To settle the question, Werden picks out a 
talented but down-trodden chorus girl, and Hyde selects the most beautiful, 
celebrated, and substantially backed show girl in New York. @ To tell 
who wins the dinner and how it is won, we will leave to Mr. Davis, 
who describes the many thrilling incidents of the contest in his usual 
humorous way, and with that special knowledge of the stage and its people 
| whom he so well understands. The story is illustrated by W. M. Berger. 
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Our Opinion 
O THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, about to 
permit or to forbid the railroads of the United States to lay a 
tax upon the people by raising their freight rates, this brief of 
six short paragraphs is respectfully presented: 

The steel mills of the United States are running at fifty per cent of 
their normal capacity—but the price of steel rails remains, and since 
1901 has been held, at $28 per ton. 

Previous to 1901, whenever the steel business was dull, whenever a 
situation corresponding to the present existed, the price of rails, in 
obedience to the immemorial law of supply and demand, automatically 
fell to $24, to $22, even as late as 1898, to $17. 

The difference lies, of course, in the fact that to-day the steel busi- 
ness is a trust; ten years ago there was competition. 

If the price of steel rails were lowered to $24 a ton, if the ancient 
law of supply and demand were permitted to operate, the railroads 
would profit more than they can by the increase of freight rates they 
now demand. They would need no increase and would ask for none; 
indeed, it is more likely they would be reducing freight rates. 

The influence which maintains the price of steel rails at $28 and the 
influence which demands increased freight rates are one and the same. 
The man whose ipse dixit keeps rails at $28 a ton is J. P. MoRGAN; the 
man who demands higher freight rates is J. P. MorRGAN; the lawyers 
and traffic managers who make the pleas are but the pawns in the hands 
of this colossal holder of railroad mortgages. The simplest statement of 
the freight-rate case is this: Mr. MORGAN needs the money to transmute 
the water of the steel trust’s capital into substanee. 

Of course, some day the law of supply and demand will work again; 
in the course of the centuries men and nations more powerful than Mr. 
MorGAN have thought it old-fashioned, to their sorrow. J. P. Mor- 
GAN’S personal wish has not displaced the fundamental economic 
principles laid down by ADAM SmirH. In the Interstate Commerce 
Commission lies the power to restore the business of this nation to 
agreement with normal If they fail, they may not 
hasten the date of the commercial and financial debacle which must 
follow long-continued defiance of economic law, but they will add 
measurably to its magnificence when it comes. 


economie law. 


The Trust Problem, in Three Sentences 
®@ THE BOOM YEAR of 1906 the price of steel rails was $28 per 
ton; in the lean year of 1911 the price of steel rails is $28 per ton. 

In the boom year of 1906 the price of copper was 25 cénts a pound; 
in the lean year of 1911 the price of copper is 12!2 cents a pound. 

In the steel business there is a trust; in the copper business there 
is none. 

There Is Still Alaska 

ERE IS A PROBLEM in fractions for the reader of COLLIER’s. 
if During last December nine suits were brought by the Govern- 
ment and won. These suits involved $3,349 worth of fraud in the dis- 
position of the public domain. By grant and purchase the United States 
early acquired a public domain which stretched to the Pacific. From 
this vast estate Congress has given away lands of an area equal to all of 
England and Germany combined, and worth nominally $800,000,000, 
to the railroads for nothing. Three thousand three hundred and 
forty-nine dollars in pocket is what part of eight hundred millions out 
of pocket ? 

Under the Nelson bill, Alaska would be handed to the GUGGENHEIMS 
in this same spirit of giving everything away. Mr. PINCHOT’s estimate 
is that the profit to the GUGGENHEIMS in coal would be from $18,000,000 
to $35,000,000 more than they would have made out of the old Cunning 
ham agreement, to say nothing of the hidden “ jokers’’ in the bill by which 
the publie’s side of the bargain is rendered incapable of enforcement 
NELSON and BALLINGER are not the right officials to represent the people 
when it is decided on what terms Alaska shall be opened, and by whom 


Two Gentlemen from Wisconsin 
bie UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT recently decided, in the 
ease of U.S. vs. 


the people of the United States can not esé¢ape trial by : 


Barber, that a conspirator attempting to defraud 


jury if any of 
the overt acts of the conspiracy wer char@ed to have been done within 


three vears of the indictment This question arese because not so very 
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long ago the United States Land Office decided to prosecute two long- 
quiescent gentlemen of Wisconsin for fraudulent attempts to acquire 
illegally some of the Government timber lands in Idaho. These gentle- 
men were indicted, but claimed that they should not be tried, since 
none of the acts committed within three years of the indictment were 
a continuation of the conspiracy. The lower court upheld this con- 
tention, but the Supreme Court reversed that decision, declaring that 
when the grand jury said snch acts had been done the indicted person 
must stand his trial before a jury of the people and let them pass 
on the facts. It seemed at the time, to certain persons, that the United 
States Land Office was a bit too willing to make this case of the obscure 
Mr. BARBER and the obscure Mr. Moon of Wisconsin a “ test case.’’ 
The two gentlemen from Wisconsin were not quite so well known as 
a certain gentleman from Idaho, and the case would be discussed, there- 
fore, without that heat and that focusing of public attention which the 
name of CUNNINGHAM seems inevitably to provoke. This opinion of the 
Supreme Court would serve as a perfectly good precedent for CUNNINGHAM 
with any court in the land—the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia or any other. Whatever little plans may have been laid have gone 
The Supreme Court has practically decided that a conspiracy to 
defraud lasts as long as the conspirators keep on trying to pluck the 
fruits of their fraud. The CUNNINGHAMS are still scheming to get the 
people’s coal, and so their case is still open for prosecution. 


agley. 


Nationality 

JERICLES SAID OF THE ATHENIANS, explaining the power of 
| their small city: ‘‘ Each unit acts as if the fortunes of his country 
depended only on himself.’’ FROUDE, in his ‘‘ Oceana,’’ explains that 
a great nation makes great men; not a big nation, of course, but one of 
any size in which the national spirit is enlightened and intense. Let 
philosophers of the Democratic Party remember this. JEFFERSON, in 
our opinion, was a great man, and the tide now setting against him is a 
fashion that will pass. He stood for the happiness and freedom of the 
individual, and the danger which threatened then was a Government 
too absolute. The threat to-day is not from governmental powers, but 
from too strong an influence in wealth. Democrats may well follow 
JEFFERSON’S objects, rather than imitate methods which, if he were 
alive to-day, he would no longer advise. It is significant that State 
rights are often energetically supported by the powers from which the 
Government is endeavoring to protect the people. The future of the 
Democratic Party depends upon its ability to adapt its old-time prin- 
ciples to the facts by which to-day we are actually confronted. 


Studying Quaintness 

JOLITE SOCIETY is reviving certain old fashions and adapting 
| them to present-day needs. In the 18th century a café which 
advertised ‘‘At the Sign of the Capering Lamb’’ was only giving diree- 
To-day such an address indicates 
to the wary that small portions of food, at high prices, are served in an 
When you 
receive a country week-end invitation on stationery which shows rail- 
road station and post-office address by tiny pictures of train and mail- 
bag, your wife immediately perceives that she must pack her best frock. 
When the Plough and Steak Club in old days sent out an invitation 
adorned with a cut of two bottles, a tankard, a rope of onions, and a 
Why not to-day place 
in the upper left-hand corner of an evening invitation a manikin in 
frock coat, dress suit, or dinner coat? Also a picture might furnish the 
clue to the object of publie gatherings. Conservation interests might 
be indicated by a vignette of ‘‘ Woodman, spare that tree!’’ or ‘‘ The 
mill will never grind with the water that is past.’’ 


tions equivalent to street and number. 


art-nouveau fashion, perhaps by a waitress in costume. 


gridiron, the receiver knew what he was to meet. 


Editing Collier’s 


TE TAKE OFF OUR HAT to the Kansas Senate. It has adopted 
\\ a resolution eriticizing COLLIER’S for opposing the Sulloway 
pension bill A large 
part of its heart and intellect has to go to conversing about the length 


The Kansas Legislature has considerable to do. 


Sunday baseball was recently taken up and the 
A more general bill about Sunday 


amusements also caused an almost even division 


of women’s skirts 

question settled ona very close vote 
Besides such matters as 
skirts, baseball, and the cerebal hemispheres of COLLIER’S, it faces minor 
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topics, such as Governor Stupss’s Public Utility Commission and the 
Massachusetts ballot. Whatever the Kansas Senate decides to do 
about the editing of this periodical, we hope that it will not fail ulti- 
mately to settle satisfactorily both baseball and the length of skirts. 
Kansas, fortunately, can stand a few cranks. Although, as frequently 
pointed out, in population only the size of Brooklyn, Kansas has a 
striking number of men famous from California to Maine; she belongs 
to the little group of States, including Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
and Oregon, that lead the country forward; she is happy in having 
almost no poor and almost no rich; she is a model American com- 
monwealth, and can well afford to smile if occasionally some fan- 
tastic trick is perpetrated in her name. 


Standpat English 
\ HAT IS THE RELATION between Bourbonism and style? Can 
a Standpat editor write English? Consider the State of Kansas. 
The standard of journalism there is high—as high, certainly, as any- 
where in the world. The spirit is progressive. There are, however, as 
everywhere, a flock of birds of the old type—stalwart, regular, preda- 
tory, or dull. They forgathered, recently, to pass resolutions against 
a visitor who, in Topeka, had spoken in favor of the Progressive Repub- 
liean League, RooseveLT, La Fouuerte, Mapison, MuRDOcK, and 
Stusss. Here is a section of the resolutions: 

Resolved, That the association sees nothing but hope and promise in its appre- 
ciation of present conditions or of prophetic visions. 

To the first Standpat Kansas editor who can translate the above sentence 
into sense we will send one slightly used copy of a work on English 
composition, written for American students. with especial reference to 
the kindergarten. 
Two Varieties 

O BETTER NEWSPAPER was ever published than the famous 
| ‘*Star,’’ which for so many years, whatever the fashion of the 
moment, has worked with quiet courage for the truth. Every big city, 
however, must feel the force of money also. The public utilities of 
Kansas City have their organ, and about the above-mentioned display 
of English the ‘‘Journal’’ says: 

This is the message of the Kansas Republican editors to the Republicans of the 
country. It is the word to ROOSEVELT and the “progressive league” recently organ- 
ized in Washington. It gives the true situation in the Kansas Republican Party 
which is supplemented by the present attitude of the State Legislature toward 
Srusss and his insurgent machine. Kansas is getting out of the woods again. 


The last sentence goes well with that part of their resolutions in which 
the Standpat editors, with a face as serious as a Fourth of July oration, 
link together as synonyms ‘‘regularity’’ and ‘‘optimism.’’ It is, 
indeed, optimism of a kind, to deseribe which we venture to recall 
again the toast: ‘‘ Here’s to the rich, Gop bless ’em, and as for 
the poor, damn ’em, they’re used to it.”’ 


An Advertiser’s View 

NCE A NEWSPAPER MAN, now director of publicity for the 
() Shredded Wheat Company, Mr. T. A. DE WEESE recently talked 
to the Grocery and Allied Trades Press about their advantages over 
ordinary newspaper men. These favored journalists, he said, did not 
need to preach morals editorially and in the news exploit crime; write 
against gambling and give a page to tips and races; attack good citizens 
of the other party and forge halos for villains of your own party; write 
tender obituaries for skates; always describe as beautiful any woman 
who figures in the news. Mr. DE WEESE seems to us to be picturing 
not so much daily newspapers in general as a journalism that is at once 
partizan and yellow. We do agree with him, however, when he calls 
the society column a ‘‘ ghastly joke,’’ for which personally we blame the 
publie more than the press, the demand being so overpowering; and 
we certainly agree when he tells the trade papers that, if they do not 
make Presidents, Governors, and Congressmen, they de much for the 
nation when they help forward good farming and honest merchandizing. 


Deserving Encouragement 
ry XO THE * TIMES” of Amenia, New York, our congratulations 

_ It announces in a recent issue that it has dropped all patent 
medicine advertising. In one issue, shortly before the announcement, 
there were as many as twenty-four of these advertisements, so that it is 
obviously at a considerable sacrifice that the ‘‘ Times’’ takes the step. 
The editor says: 

Those who have read CoLiier’s WEEKLY and similar publications during the last 
two or three years know how dangerous some quack remedies are. They know that 
some of them, supposed to be the most innocent medicines in the world, contain 
deadly drugs. They know that no one should ever buy any of them without the 
advice of a competent doctor or druggist. As we don’t happen to be medical experts, 
we are not going to let quacks sell their dangerous wares to the people of Amenia 
if we can help it Dubious advertising of all kinds will go. We believe that a 
newspaper owes a duty to its community, a duty to protect it from traps and frauds 
and we are going to try to do our duty 


The editor goes on, in picturesque fashion, to explain that he could not 
sleep at night if his conscience were continually telling him that a 
young fellow in Wassaic contracted the drug habit because he had taken 
or if he heard of a little 
baby who died because the mother saw a soothing sirup advertised in 


a patent medicine advertised in the ‘‘ Times,’’ 


his columns. All he asks in return is that every good citizen shall 
back him up in his progressive step. The ‘‘ Times’’ reflects the best 
ethics of the day when it says that it hopes to win for itself moral 
leadership in its community, and intends to begin by deserving it. 


Trouble Everywhere 

FFXHE INSURRECTION IN MEXICO comes in a period of world-wide 

| disturbance. We have had the Turkish revolt. Portugal has 
become a republic. Spain is agitated. There are also the Socialistic 
propaganda in Germany and France, the Lloyd-George movement in 
England, the Russian Duma, unrest in India and Egypt, not to speak of 
the Chinese constitution. So we have our Insurgent movement in this 
country, far less radical than many, but probably as effective as any in 
final results. Our governmental ideas are changing. We have been care- 
less in many things, unseeing, unbelieving, and slow to adopt changes. 
We began to feel the pinch of poverty, and we looked around for remedies. 
Such movements naturally produce leaders. As time goes on, no country 
will live with a few at the top who own all or control all. In Germany 
the entire industrial system is built upon the basis that every human 
being should have the most efficient education te fit him for life. He 
should have a good home, a chance to marry and bring up children. 
He should be protected from gross wrongs by the government which he 
is taxed to maintain. He surrenders certain rights to enjoy the advan- 
tages of civilization. The balance should be evenly maintained by pro- 
teeting him from the evils of civilization. In the long run, business 
prosperity and human welfare go hand in hand. Grinding poverty and 
unwholesome dwellings do not make an ideal nation. The wave of in- 
surgency that is sweeping over the apparently contented nations of a 
few years ago promises to develop better conditions with nobler ideals. 


To be Read this Winter 
NOME REMARKS ON WINTER by Henry WarpD BEECHER were 
i ) referred to on this page early in the year. BEECHER discussed 
the mental and spiritual recreation which winter produces. Another 
man, less the teacher and more the artist, has talked of winter also in a 
rather attractive way: 

Now the moment people wake in the morning they perceive the coldness with 
their faces, though they are warm with their bodies, and exclaim: ‘“Here’s a day!” 
Perhaps: we hear great lumps in the street of something falling, and, looking 
through the window, perceive the roofs of the neighboring houses thick with snow. 
The breath is visible, issuing from the mouth as we lie. Now we hate getting 
up and hate shaving. 

At last dusk comes: 

The streets are comparatively silent; and the wind rises and falls in moanings; 
and the fire burns blue and crackles; and an easy chair with your feet by it on 
a stool, the Jamp or candles a little behind you, and an interesting book just 
opened where you left off, is a bit of heaven upon earth. 

BEECHER’s remarks might be paraphrased to fit any other season; HUNT’S 
are of this time of year alone. We sympathize particularly with Hunt’s 
view of shaving. 

Digression 

NF ONTAIGNE, with jaunty frankness, has written: ‘‘And what are 
M these my compositions, in truth, other than antique works and 
monstrous bodies, patched and huddled up together of divers members, 
without certain or well-ordered figure, having neither order, dependency, 
nor proportion, but casual, and framed by chance?’’ STERNE amuses 
himself with similar burlesque: ‘‘I wish I could write a chapter upon 
sleep. A fitter occasion never presented itself. It is a fine sub- 
ject! And yet, fine as it is, I would undertake to write a dozen chapters 
upon buttonholes, both quicker and with more fame, than a single 
chapter upon this. Buttonholes!’’ And with that he is off at a gallop 
on the by-path. Again, he starts a chapter with two long dashes: 
(+ And a chapter it shall have, and a devil of a one too—so 
look to yourselves.’’ But he has gone only half a page at this pace 
before he reins up with: ‘‘ Will your worships give me leave to squeeze 
in a story between these two pages?’’ CHARLES LAMB, DICKENS, 
THACKERAY, and Sir WALTER SCOTT represent various tendencies in 
modern digression. High in the art, also, is old PLuTrarcH. It is in 
part for the sake of his digressions that the world still reads him. He 
was the formulator of the trustworthy philosophy of digressions; which 
is, that they should be used as side-lights that truly illuminate: 





Nor is it always in the most distinguished achievements that men’s virtues o1 

vices may be best discerned; but often an action of small note, a short saying, or a 
jest shall distinguish a person’s real character more than the greatest sieges or the 
most important battles. 
On a few occasions it is considered not unworthy practise for the 
chronicler to mention smaller matters and comparatively unrelated 
material simply for the sake of the interest in them, but not without 
an apology: 

HARPALUS, whom ALEXANDER left governor of the country, was ambitious to 
adorn the royal palaces and walks with Grecian trees and plants; and he succeeded 
in everything except ivy. After all his attempts to propagate that plant it died; for 
it loves a cold soil, and therefore could not bear the temper of that mold. Such 
digressions as these the nicest reader may endure, provided they are not too long. 


FIELDING’S digressions in ‘‘ Tom Jones’’ are among the most skilful in 
our language, and we recommend a study of the beginning and the end 


of PROSPER MERIMEE’S ‘* Carmen.’’ 
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Latham Flying Over San Francisco 


The first flight of an aeroplane through the Golden Gate and over San Francisco was made by Hubert Latham during the recent aviation meet in that city. This feat 
and Eugene B. Ely’s successful landing on the deck of the United States cruiser Pennsylvania in San Francisco harbor were two of the noteworthy events of the meet 
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Orozco's officers receiving instructions at the last stop before entering Juarez. In the doorwey of this house 

















Commanding General Orozco reviewing his army 








Orozco’s army, numbering six hundred, arriving at Terri Blanco on the march to Juarez 
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Captain Hermeisa interviewing a reporter The soldiers eat with guns within reach 
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wreck on the Mexican Central Railroad. An express car torn to pieces by the explosion of 300 pounds of dynamite 


‘ P ‘ . / 
With the Mexican Insurrecto Army Near the American Boundary Line 
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An American Skee Tournament at Stoughton, Wisconsin 
On February ro a new skee slide was opened at Stoughton, Wisconsin, which is the longest and highest in the United States. The starting platform is 127 feet above ground 


The Burning of the Missouri State Capitol at Jefferson City 


At eight o'clock on the evening of February 5 the cupola of the Missouri State Capitol was struck by lightning, setting the building afire. Valuable records were destroyed in 
spite of heroic efforts of hundreds of citizens who were directed by Governor Hadley and other State officials. Neither the building nor its contents were covered by insurance 
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4 ENATOR BORAH of Idaho has been By MARK SI TLLIV AN opposed to Lorimer keeping his seat, and tio 
; resourceful and persistent in keeping ; made a speech which, in its analysis of the jf bei: 
: the direct election resolution before the Senate; the op- evidence, was more impressive than Senator Root’s better-known jf - : 
; ponents of popular government have been equally adroit one. Any one who wishes to understand the Lorimer case can not ff He 
a, and persistent. Here is an example of the sort of strategy that do better than read Senator Crawford’s speech. : . inst 
s| has occurred almost daily: 3 | to 
: ; n i Sentiment 3 pre 
: Mr. Boran—Mr. President. I rise to say that on Thursday at two o’clock ; Se . : A 
: . fie oe ; Y A naraocrs : » arv enrre , aca. 66 ’ B yea 
. I shall submit some remarks upon Senate joint resolution 154, proposing NA paragraph of the judi¢ iary bill occ basicly d the phrase: ‘‘ The : of 1 
¢ an amendment to the Constitution, providing that Senators shall be elected war for the suppression of the rebellion. Congressman 5 a 
: by the people of the several States, and I shall at that time undertake to Charles L. Bartlett of Macon, Georgia, moved that this phrase be 
5 have a time fixed for a vote upon the joint resolution. changed to ‘‘ the Civil War.”’ i 
: ‘ 4 . Z , , : ‘ F ; ry. 
; There was some discussion by various Senators, especially Mr. Mr. Kerrer or Onto—What is to be accomplished by that? : | 
; Hale of Maine. and then Senator Borah tried to get the Senate to Mr. MANN OF ILLINOIS—Good feeling, that is all; but that is worth | that 
4 . nian = * saad 4 otZ 2arta; satay something. = We 
= agree to go on record, to vote on the resolution on a certain day : Mr. BARTLETT OF GrEOoRGIA—The gentleman from Ohio is a distinguished 3 Phe 
: Mr. Boran—. . . I will again test the sense of the Senate upon this mat- Tepresentative of the people who fought on the other side. I was born and E oe 
3 ter by asking unanimous consent that we take up this joint resolution and raised among the people who fought on the Confederate side, and we have got H ie 
- all amendments which have been offered or which may be offered to it upon far enough away from that era in our history not to use the word “rebellion.” : eal 
: the 3lst of January ... and that we vote upon the original joint resolu- Mr. KemrerR—It is used in the Constitution. 3 Nat 
z tion and all amendments before adjournment upon that date. This was not a very useful or impressive role for Congressman : port 
: When unanimous consent is asked, the objection of one Senator Keifer; it is too much like Senator Heyburn’s single-handed andim- ff and 
= Pas y . > . » . 8 . 
Hi is, of course, final. The one who objected in this case was the passioned effort to prevent the loaning of army tents toa Confederate [R . | 
4 ’ “@ eunN] 5 ore 
A! other Senator from Mr. Borah’s own State, Heyburn. He was reunion. 3 y 
s . . . . . Ti ailew ‘ » ae 2 i) a 
a} frank and emphatic in his determination to hold the matter up Will Bailey Come Back? ; the 
Hl until the end of the session, if possible. He referred to it sneer- /P‘HERE is a rumor in Washington to the effect that as the date ff and 
Hl ingly as one of ‘‘ these sensational questions,’ and classed it with _f of the Texas primaries comes near, Senator Bailey will find it [f who 
= ba oss » > : . ‘ ° uf ° $ > 
A} the Lorimer case (Senator Heyburn is in favor of Lorimer keeping expedient to announce that he does not wish another term. This ff oe 
H| his seat) as measures ‘‘ emanating from some sensational climax or 1s, of course, the merest rumor, but certain of Mr. Bailey’s actions,  E R 
BH} episode.’’ Senator Heyburn’s announcement that he would fight both official and unofficial, are interpreted by close observers as [f end 
3 stubbornlv to prevent consideration led Senator Beveridge, who is giving probability to the inference. His term ends In March, 1913. : suck 
#} an earnest friend of the measure, to remark : stad oa 3 dors 
: The Cost of Educating a Child 8 has 
2 ivery y k rs that fiv stermined men here, acting in concert, can , ‘ ea, 3 ; = 8 ‘ 
é nr een Tee et Qhermaes men here, acting rYXHE present salary of a Federal circuit judge is $7,000 a year. [B of C 
3 defeat any measure or any proposition before this body. ‘ : ie : ' : pus ’ ‘ EY afte: 
. , : = In favoring an inerease, ( ongressman James Tawney of FS A: 
3 Two weeks later Mr. Borah again made an effort to fix a definite Minnesota gave this estimate of the cost of sending a child to ical 
| date for a vote on the resolution. This dialogue took place: school and college: i | Ral; 
: , , . + 3 3 Stat 
2 Mr. Boran—Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that we may take up Every man on the floor of this House who has children feels it is his duty 3 Ore 
3 this joint resolution on Thursday, February 9, and that all amendments which to educate them, and he knows very well that at least one-fourth of the pres- HN po 
z have been offered or which may be offered be voted upon and the joint resolu- ent salary of the United States judges is required annually to educate a single H “wing 
: tion itself be disposed of upon that legislative day before adjournment. boy or girl in any of the colleges of the United States. Deduct from the 3 tant 
; THE PRESIDENT pro tempore—The Senator from Idaho asks unanimous salary of a Federal judge the amount necessary to educate two children, and H 
3 consent— what has he left to live on? Without an income independent of his salary he |g 
: Mr. Kean—I think I shall have to object to that at the present time, would have to resign. 8 
; because I am very anxious to hear the Senator from New York [Mr Root | This prompted another Congressman from the same State. 3 
: and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lodge] on the joint resolution C} ‘ Lindl ‘~ : 
4 oi ’ , ° artes A. po SAV: 3 
g THE PRESIDENT pro tempore—The Senator from New Jersey objects. Larles anabergn, to say: 5 
: Mr. Boran—I am quite sure that the Senator from New York and the [ should consider it a crime against the world, and my children, too, if I 8 
; Senator from Massachusetts will not want to speak later than the 9th of | expended $1,750 per annum on each of them to make them parasites. I have : 
, February. If that is the objection, I think the Senator can be informed that a daughter attending Carleton College. ... Her tuition and board for more 5 
: that is not necessary. Of course, the Senator has a right to object, but J think than a nine months’ year is $225 per annum, and the table there is spread 3 
; he ought to be candid and state the real reason of the objection. with all the nourishing and wholesome foods that are necessary or desirable. 3 
é ‘ 4 . Most of the other Minnesota schools and colleges, which are reeognized to H 
5 . . ces P Jew apsey » : Te) oak : i os ‘ } 4 f 8 
é Senator Kean of New Jersey might be disposed to cloak his jo first class, are not run on the extravagant basis suggested by the gentle-  [f i 
#| opposition, but Senator Heyburn of Idaho was perfectly frank: man’s remarks. ; deve 
: ’ . . A . : P 3 clen¢ 
e Mr. Heysurn—I might supplement the reason. There is a good deal in the argument of Congressman Norris of TI 
E Mr. President, my colleague suggests that he is quite certain that the Nebraska, to the effect that a Federal judge should remain, in his {E meth 
F Senator from New yey - pei ee eR pat pm will not reyes manner of life, in his associations, and. if possible, in: his svm- : move 
; to speak later than the 9th of February. think I shall desire to speak as thine ; : : vs ls Be: 8 ree 
e A ? : : athies, close to the general average »¢@ , thie , 
5 late as about the 4th day of March upon this question. [{Laughter.] _ ~ he general aver uge of the community in which he 2 reack 
: lives—closer, that is to say, to the man who educates his children |B move 
e This was meant, of course, as a threat to talk the resolution to for $225 a year than to the one who pays $1,750. H provi 
41 death, a performance of which Senator Heyburn is quite capable. ; Th 
: P ; ; Congress in a Lighter 3 age 
: Mr. Root—Mr. President, for myself I can say what I have to say before gress in a Lighter Mood ; tage 
E the time mentioned by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borah]. N ALL the speeches on the Lorimer bribery, there was constant $ the z 
; Mr. Boran—lI only desired to reveal the real purpose of the objection. reference fo a fund of money known as the ‘ jack pot.’? Dur- : festa 
; hat was all. At a later hour I shall undertake to get up the joint resolution ing Senator Gamble’s speech, Senator Jeff Davis of Arkansas con- 8 been 
2 in a way that will give an opportunity to speak until the 4th of March. . a ; H [ 
F : : tributed this interruption : 3 impr 
‘ ‘ ‘ $8 
é These two men (Senator Borah and Senator Heyburn) are both Ma Thavie—Mer. President 5 respe 
41 from the same State, Idaho. Which of them really represents the THE Vick-PRESIDENT—Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator |B rey 
Ai sentiment of that State? They are diametrically opposed in their from Arkansas? 3 uk 
3 ° 4 4 ‘ Ree J § A iel« » Senator 3 Ork 
| attitude on popular legislation; it would be equally fair to say they Mr. Baistow—I yield to the Senator. — ; 3 And 
Fs 1i . lly a 1 in abilitv Senator B ok, f “es lv Mr. Davis—I should like to ask the Senator from South Dakota what is F : 
; are ( lametri¢ ally aay cathe nNLIty. , enavol oe IS universally meant by the term “jack-pot’? I do not understand it. (Laughter. } ; a 
; recognized as among the first ten men in the Senate; Senator — ; , 4 ard |} 
é 14 ba No Senator volunteered to enlighten Mr. Davis. H 
: Heyburn causes more amusement than any other Senator ; r aie , : 3 
3 . In considering one of the appropriation bills, the question of the |B 
c ; i . 7 : ‘ ‘ : Vy 
; Two Senators from One State cost of the up-keep of automobiles arose. Congressman Washing- | K* 
; a‘ . ;' ' os —- ton Gardner of Michigan said: : | 
: NOTHER State whose Senators divide is South Dakota. - ; 3 respo 
= / . . > IO f iving ec: te f E f om e i 208 for eve ‘ —T ° 3 : 
é ‘i Senator Robert J. Gamble was on the committee that exon- man living can tell what an automobile will cost reven a year. If | know 
; te ‘ Ss.te Wetes favir ‘ the gentleman will buy one, he will probably get along the first year tolerably = meets 
: erated Lorimer, and made & Speech in His lead on t le | oor of the well, the next year not quite so well, and the next year go into bankruptey. : med: 
: Senate. The other South Dakota Senator, Coe I. Crawford, is — [Laughter.] : aaa 
; 3 highe 
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Taft Starts His Machine 


Using Patronage in Oregon to get a Standpat Delegation to the National Convention 


HE Republican National Convention, which 

will renominate, or refuse to renominate, Mr. 

Taft for the Presidency, is not quite sixteen 
months distant. The first move of the Administra 
tion to bring about his renomination is just now 
being made in the State of Oregon. 

Although the people of Oregon have again and 
again repudiated the machine politicians of their 
State, President Taft looks to that machine for help 
instead of to the Progressives. Evidently, fearing 
to trust his case to the people in the Presidential 
preferential primaries to be held in Oregon next 
year, Mr. Taft depends on the discredited opponents 
of the Oregon system of direct legislation to deliver 
a Taft delegation to the National Convention. 


Taking Patronage from Progressive Senators 


‘5 WO motives are concerned in this apparent alli- 
ance—tirst, that of the President, and, second, 
that of the enemies of the direct-primary system. 
These motives travel parallel, one actuated by ambi- 
tion and the other by political revenge. The tie that 
binds is Federal patronage. 

Oregon recently extended the primary system to 
include Presidential electors and delegates to the 
National Conventions, thus giving the voters an op- 
portunity to express their preference for President 
and Vice-President. This Presidential primary will 
be held in Oregon in April, 1912, several months be- 
fore the National Conventions. 

Now bear in mind the significance of this event: 
the Republican voters of Oregon will go to the polls 
and vote for Taft, or La Follette, or Roosevelt, or 
whomever each man wants, to be the nominee of the 
Republican Partly for President. (Similarly, the 
Democrats will vote for Harmon, or Wilson, or Folk.) 

Remember, also, the advantage of receiving the 
endorsement of the Republicans of an entire State at 
such an early date as April. Mr. Taft wants the en- 
dorsement of the Oregon Republicans. To get it, he 
has committed himself to the Standpat Republicans 
of Oregon, who have been repulsed at the polls time 
after time. 

An understanding exists between Mr. Taft’s polit- 
ical manager, Postmaster-General Hitchcock, and 
Ralph E. Williams, the chief Standpatter of the 
State, who is Republican national committeeman for 
Oregon. In effect, it is this: If the President will 
assist in discrediting Senator Bourne and prevent 
him from nominating political supporters to impor- 
tant Federal appointments, the Standpat Republi- 


Railroad Ez 


cans will see that a Taft delegation is sent from 
Oregon to the Republican National Convéntion. 

As is generally known, the President, early in his 
Administration, undertook to punish the progressive 
Senators by depriving them of Federal patronage; 
after some months, realizing his error, he caused 
Secretary Norton to issue a letter to the effect that 
thereafter the Progressives would receive all the 
patronage which belonged to them, and that he, the 
President, would no longer attempt to interfere. All 
that the President wanted was harmony—any Insur- 
gent Senator was welcome to what belonged to him. 
In the present connection, parts of this letter will 
bear quoting. (It was written September. 15 last) : 

“While Republican legislation pending in Congress 
was opposed by certain Republicans, the President 
felt it to be his duty to the party and to the country 
to withhold Federal patronage from certain Sena- 
tors and Congressmen who seemed to be in opposi- 
tion to the Administration’s efforts to carry out the 
promises of the party platform. That attitude, how- 
ever, ended with the primary elections and nomi- 
nating conventions which have now been held, and in 
which the voters have had opportunity to declare 
themselves. ... In the preliminary skirmishes in 
certain States, like Wisconsin and Iowa and else- 
where, he was willing, in the interest of what the 
leaders believed would lead to party success, to make 
certain discriminations, but the President has con- 
cluded that it is his duty now to treat all Republi- 
can Congressmen and Senators alike, without any 
distinction. He will now follow the usual rule in 
Republican Congressional districts and States and 
follow the recommendations made by Republican 
Congressmen and Senators, of whatever shade of 
political opinion, only requiring that the men recom 
mended shall be good men, the most competent and 
the best fitted for the office.” 

Now, in the face of this letter of Secretary Nor- 
ton’s, President Taft is making an exception. 


Ignoring Senator Bourne 


«) ENATOR BOURNE had a candidate for United 
7 States Marshal of Oregon. The Standpat National 
Committeeman Williams had another—Elmer B. Col- 
well. There is in Oregon an uncomfirmed story to the 
effect that when Bourne discussed the marshalship 
with Mr. Taft the latter said there would be no 
recess appointment, yet scarcely had Congress ad- 
journed than Colwell was handed a recess appoint- 
ment. <A joint protest against the confirmation of 


Colwell was filed by Senator Bourne, Republican, 
and his colleague, Senator Chamberlain, Democrat. 

Next, the commission of P. S. Maleolm as Collector 
of Customs at Portland was about to expire. Sena- 
tor Bourne had a candidate, and Williams asked for 
the reappointment of Malcolm. President Taft has 
sent Malcolm’s name to the Senate in accordance 
with Williams’s request. The national committee- 
man’s wishes carry more weight with the President 
than those of the two Senators. 

Thus, up to the present writing, the Standpatters 
have the best of the situation, for they have the 
President on their side and have taken from Bourne 
his patronage. The Presidential ear is reached 
through Postmaster-General Hitchcock. 


How Taft Can Win 


N TURN, the Standpatters promise to make good 

and deliver a delegation for Mr. Taft. If Mr. Taft 
is the Presidential choice of the majority of Repub- 
lican voters in Oregon, he will, of course, have the 
Oregon national delegation (expenses paid by the 
State, after the delegates are selected by the people 
through the ballot). But—and here is where the 
Standpatters can deliver the goods and repay Mr. 
Taft for his interference in patronage affairs— 
should some other Republican be the choice of the 
people of Oregon, Mr. Williams, as national com- 
mitteeman, can call a convention and have delegates 
selected for the National Convention, a solid, un- 
breakable Taft delegation. Then, with the Com- 
mittee on Credentials in control of the Taft ma- 
chinery in the National Convention, the Williams 
delegation for Taft would be more likely to be seated 
than a people-chosen delegation pledged to some 
other Republican. Of course it would be an extreme 
use of the steam roller. 

Such is the explanation given in Oregon. The 
strange and peculiar phase of the whole affair is the 
apparent ignorance of President Taft and Postmas- 
ter-General Hitcheock of political conditions in Ore- 
gon. For the past six years one defeat has followed 
another for the reactionary Republicans, 

Any one familiar with Oregon knows that the 
machine politicians are discredited, and apparently 
Mr. Taft and Postmaster-General Hitchcock are the 
only prominent outsiders who entertain contrary 
opinions. Open-minded citizens presume that the 
policy the President is following at the suggestion 
of Mr. Williams is due to the fact that only the re- 
actionaries have the ear of the President. 


conomy—An Illustration 


Keeping Track of Freight Trains Through a Telegraphic Report System 


NE of the large American railroads has in 
actual operation a standard system of han- 
dling freight over all divisions which has 
developed economy in operation and a higher efh- 
ciency in its employees. 
The working plan of this system is simply a 
method of sending telegraphic reports of every 
movement of a car of freight from the 
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terminals, and these delays are the cause of the 
tremendous losses to railroads. For the railroads 
must always pay, either directly or indirectly, the 
cost of the delay. 

The telegraphic report system eliminates careless- 


ness at terminals. There is no reckless handling or 
forgetting to send a car out with its regular train. 
There is no possibility of waste of time or loss of 
money to either the shipper or the railroad through 
the mistakes of employees, which was and is con- 

stantly happening under old methods. 
The telegraphic report system is put into working 
order by using a set of standard forms, 





time it is placed in a train until it 
reaches its destination, duplicating each 
movement of the car on a freight board 
provided for each freight division. 

This system has proved of great advan- 
tage to the railroad, the employees, and 
the shipper. Through the proper work 
ing of this system of moving and tracing 
freight, the operating department has 
been able to bring quickly to light any 
improper handling of business. In this 
respect the telegraphic report system has 
exerted a wonderful moral influence in 
forcing every railroad employee to do his 
work carefully and in the right way. 
And it has been much easier for the 
employee because he has had a stand 
ard plan to follow. 

The Telltale Board 

K VERY employee engaged in the han- 

4 dling of freight, or upon whom the 
responsibility of moving freight depends, 
knows that if a single ear is neglected or 
meets with a mishap it will show up im 








which so simplify the method of making 
reports by telegraph that agents, yard- 
masters, and trainmen can assure prompt- 
ness and regularity in the transit of all 
freight. In making up a train at a ter- 
minal, the agent at that point gives to 
each of the cars in the train a special 
symbol and number, which are used 
thereafter to follow this car in all its 
movements. A special card, with a space 
for the symbols and numbers, is at- 
tached to each car of freight, one on each 
side, at the station from which it starts. 


Every Car is Watched 

W HEN a train is made up ready to 
leave its first terminal station, the 
agent telegraphs a complete report of 
each car to the office on that division 
where the freight board is located. This 
report supplies the office with the symbol 
letter, number, contents, consignee, and 

the destination of each car. 
Upon receipt of the telegraphic report 
at the office it is transferred to a freight 








mediately on the train board at the board divided into spaces represent- 
main office. Through this system the ing terminals and the trackage between. 
highest efficiency is being obtained with The Board Used for the Telegraphic Report System for Handling Freight One side of the board is used for east- 


a minimum of expense. 
Freight delays are invariably made at 


The position of every train and progress of every car are apparent at a glance. Con- 
gestions and delays are quickly observed, and loss of time and money are eliminated 


bound trains and the other side for west- 


bound Concluded on page 28 
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Home Folks to the Front 


The Play Which Won the Stratford Prize—and Other New Plays by Americans 


TIS A PLEASURE to chronicle the appearance 
of three new plays, each by an American writer 
and each of distinguished merit. They are Mr. 

Edward Sheldon’s naturalistic character-portrait, 
“The Boss”; Mr. Percy Mackaye’s fantastic romance 
of New England witchcraft days, “The Scarecrow” ; 
and Miss Josephine Preston Peabody’s poetical drama, 
“The Piper,’ which won the Stratford Prize, and 
was produced with great success last summer in the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

I hope it is permitted also to mention in a similar, 
if properly deprecated, breath the wholly unliterary 
but wildly entertaining carnival of crime offered by 
Mr. Paul Armstrong and his accomplice, Mr. Wilson 
Mizner, in their Desperate Desmond de luxe, ‘The 
Deep Purple.” 

Miss Peabody (Mrs. Lionel S. Marks of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts) is a graduate of Radcliffe and 
a former instructor in literature at Wellesley. She 
has written several other plays and considerable 
verse. “The Piper” is a development of the old 
legend of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, kept in its 
original setting, but charged with distinctly modern 
feeling. This Piper voices the spirit of revolt against 
pharisaical convention, smugness, and greed, and all 
that society has done to cramp and distort life and 
make it dead gnd artificial. He plays the children 
away with him when the crafty burgomasters break 
their word, as in the original story: 


“Now shall they learn—if moneybags can learn— 

What turns the bright world black, and the sun cold ; 
And what’s that creature that they call a child !— 
And what this winged thing men call a heart 

Beating queer rhythms that they long to kill.— 

What is this hunger and this thirst to sing, 

To luwugh, to fight—to hope, to be BELIEVED? 

And what is truth? . and who did make the stars?” 


But in the end, yielding to a mother’s love and 
grief for her lost child, he plays them back again. 
Not, however, until the townspeople have repented 
and seen the light a bit, and then he leaves, to 
tramp the highroad again and carry his liberating 
message to the rest of the world. 

The first act shows the market-place in Hamelin, 
and we hear the Piper’s dispute with the sordid bur- 
gomasters and his outburst when some one in the 
crowd calls him a devil and asks who his mother was: 


“She starved and sang; 
ind. like the wind. she roved and lurked and shuddered 
Outside your lighted windows, and fled by, 
Storm-hunted, trying to outstrip the snow, 
South, south, and homeless as a broken bird,— 
ind she fled, and laughed. 


and died 


Limping and hiding! 
ind kept me wai 
tnd / have sircorn 

For her sake and for all, that I will have 

Some justice. all so late. for wretched men, 

Out of these same smug towns that drive us forth 
After the show !—Or scheme to cage us up 

Out of the sunlight; like a squirrel’s heart 

Torn out and drying in the market place.” 


Dusk deepens, the citizens pass into the cathedral, 
the Piper, in the now deserted square, plays the 
children out of the houses, and away they go. A 
moment later the frantic and befuddled burghers 
tumble out of church—only to find them gone, and 
the curtain falls on general dismay, the alarm-bell 
tolling, and very realistically lifting the monkish 
bell-ringer off his feet with each rising swing. 

The second scene shows the abandoned 
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off there is a murmur, then a shower of childish 
cries and laughter, coming nearer—nearer until the 
whole troupe of happy children pour down the narrow 
street again, shouting and laughing as they come. 
This work, so refreshing in feeling and at once 
so fanciful and so finished, was one to which the 
New Theater might fittingly apply its ample intel- 
ligence, taste, and resources. And its performance of 
the task was altogether admirable. A man’s part 
loses, to be sure, when played by a woman, however 
cleverly, but the loss is less than usual here because 
the Piper has no love scenes to play, and, spirit of 
light and joy as he is, he naturally seems of a world 
somewhat apart. Moreover, if a woman had to take 
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The Piper (Miss Matthison) restores Jan 


the réle, none is so well fitted as Miss Matthison, not 
only in that buoyant grace which passes for a sort 
of masculinity, but exquisitely to bring out the elo 
quence and beauty of the blank verse. 

The four scenes were not only beautiful pictori 
ally, but suffused with the atmosphere of the text, 
and every detail of the stage-management showed 
imagination and understanding. 


**The Boss’’ 


YITT was Prime Minister at twenty-four, Alex 
ander the Great defeated Darius at twenty-two, 

and Mr. Roosevelt ran for Mayor of New York at 
twenty-six, so it is probably all right that Mr. Ed 
ward Sheldon, less than three vears out of Harvard, 
should have written three successful and quite grown- 
up plays. It may not be wonderful, but to hundreds 
of capable reporters and special writers who knew all 


about ward politics and political bosses from first 
hand experience, when Mr. Sheldon was still playing 
with a toy stage in the attic of his Winnetka home 
—and have not written their plays—‘The Boss” will 
seem very wonderful indeed. 

As acted by Mr. Holbrook Blinn—to whom too 
much credit can scarcely be given for the convincing 
naturalness of the figure—it is the most vivid and 
understanding portrait of a ward boss of the Tam- 
many type our stage has yet seen. Mr. Sheldon is as 
intrepid in bringing out the bad sides of his: hero’s 
personality as he is in his own plainness of speech 
and the free—sometimes almost tiresomely free— 
rein he gives to his characters’ profanity and slang. 
[f his youthfulness seems almost bumptious at times. 
it more than atones for itself by its wholesome fresh- 
ness, lack of squeamishness, and a general sanity, 
which is much already and promises even more. 

The boss himself was evidently suggested by Mr. 
“Fingy” Conners of Buffalo. He rules the grain 
trade as he rules the Fourth Ward, and drives his 
refined uptown rivals out of business with the same 
cheerful brutality as that with which he compels his 
gang of grain “scoopers” to leave half their earnings 
on the bars of his saloons every Saturday night—and 
go home drunk to their wives, to whom he would give 
a handful of bills if they came to him with any par 
ticular trouble. 

He is a fighter from the ground up; ready to shift 
the whole grain trade to Montreal to revenge himself 
on the town which had “done” him or to sail in and 
“beat up” the striker who ventures to come to his 
house and suggest terms of settlement. Cunning 
and deceitful when occasion demands, he is at the 
same time chivalrous with women and loyal and 
generous to his friends—a boyish cave-man, in short, 
whose contradicting traits can be found in any of 
several familiar Tammany figures. 

The piece is vivid with humor and color, and with 
episodes which, however casual, all help to round out 
the portrait. Most interesting of these, perhaps, is 
that scene in the second act between Regan and his 
old playmate, now Archbishop. Strong men both, 
they had run and fought together as boys, among 
the alleyways and asheans, before the one grew into 
a ward boss and the other went to Rome. 

tegan’s men have risen against his tyranny, the 
whole town is up in arms, and a mass-meeting is 
being held in his own district. The Archbishop 
comes to the house—millionaire and personage as 
Regan is, the relation between them is that of father 
and blustering, headstrong boy—to try, before he 
himself addresses the mass-meeting, to get Regan to 
yield. They recall their boyhood, each craftily play- 
ing his own diplomacy under the genuine sentiment 
which both feel; the priest’s patience and authori- 
tativeness, Regan’s superficially respectful, boyish 
guile, all immersed in a warm glow of brogue and 
genuine liking—it is a delicious scene, and Mr. Blinn 
and Mr. Frank Sheridan play it perfectly. 

Regan is apparently yielding when the wife breaks 
in with the real truth—that her husband is only pre 
tending to yield, because he has already arranged to 
ship in a lot of negroes from the South to take the 
strikers’ places. The outraged priest starts for the 
door—and the mass-meeting. Regan, fighting blood 
up in an instant, bars the way and defies him; and 
then—‘Down on your knees!” and through the 
friendly sentiment and indirection of what has gone 
before suddenly comes crashing the power of the 
Church of Rome. The priest walks out, 





monastery whither the Piper leads the 
children, aking, they 


ae | 
drowsily 


and where, uv 
murmur, one by one: | 
dreamed somebody wanted me!” 

The third act is at a country cross- 
roads, where the Piper, by blowing his 
pipe again, saves a young girl whom the 
leading to a nunnery as a 
g for their sins—and 
monks 


citizens art 
sort of peace-offerin 
i vh 





in a deliciously whimsical scene, 


and citizens, desperately trying to keep 


their devout attitudes, go whirling and 
dancing back to town. Here, too, the 
Piper meets the heart-broken mothe 
looking for her child, and in the most 


tinalls 











y/ and Regan, slouching like a whipped boy, 
crosses himself with his clumsy hand. 


It is in such vivid, humorous por 
traiture that the play is mainly interest 
ing. The plot—a woman of refinement 


marrying a man below her station in 
order to save her tather and others from 
financial ruin—is trite enough, or would 
be, were freshness not given it by Mr 
Sheldon’s treatment. Theoretically, Ri 


gan is lifted and redeemed in the end by 
his genuine love for his wife and by his 
own misfortunes; but it must be cor 


fessed that the redemption is rather un 
convincing. 

likely that 
Regan will be a different man in th 
future than that he will forthwith begin 


It seems searcely more 





























poignant moment of the play 

vields to her and to what seems the voice 
of the Lonely Man—the crossroads image 
of Christ—and decides to return the 
children. 

The last act, in the market-place again 
ends with a splendidly effective arrange 
ment of the children’s return. The scene 
starts in gloom, the Piper returns and 
harangues the burghers into repentance 
and then he sounds his pipe From afi 


The Boss delivers his ultimatum to his business rivals 


to wear his hat straight instead of tipped 
over one eye, although Mrs. Regan, with 
a new tolerance and friendliness, sets 
it straight for him 

Mr. -Mackaye’s new play, “The Sear 
crow.” is founded on the fantastic story 
of **Feathert« p” in Hawthorne’s ‘‘Mosses 


from an Old Manse.” It is more than 


Concluded on page 
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WOMAN TO-DAY 
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RS. MARY E. 

MINOTT has 

taken charge 
of the Friday evening 
cooking classes for 
poor and working 
women opened in New 
York this season by 
the Associated Clubs 
of Domestic Science. 
She was formerly in 
charge of the dietetic 
department of the 
Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and is giving 
the fruit of that expe- 
rience to the East Side 
tenement district of 
housekeepers. “The 
trouble with American 
cooking is that there’s 
too little of it,” she is 
teaching. ‘Too many 
depend on the baker and the delicatessen dealer 
in pickled beets and cold sausage.” That frying 
should be done only in deep fats; that potatoes are 
the worst abused vegetable on the list; that pastry 
need not be banished entirely; and that food must 
be appetizing to be nourishing, are among her 
canons. Mrs. Nellie Duling Gans is doing similar 
work in Chicago, holding five classes in recreation 
centers in the public parks. 





Mrs. Mary E. Minott 
She teaches the poor to cook 


\ ODERN, forward-bound women showing in a 
4 series of living pictures the great feminists 
of the past—such as Cornelia, Joan of Arc, and 
Florence Nightingale—presented in a New York 
theater a sight not only beautiful but likewise teem- 
ing with significance. Motherhood was strongly 
emphasized. 


HE girl behind the camera is a frequent sight 

in the vicinity of Columbia University. The 
introduction of a department of photography in the 
school of industrial arts has brought out many 
women as well as men desirous of taking up this 
profession which nowadays holds out such strong 
inducements to the once handicapped ww 


the mothers, we wish that more of these simple 
and scientific directions could be brought before the 
public. It was nothing worse than ignorance which 
caused a mother to borrow a kitten from the butcher 
for her little boy to play with while he had scarlet 
fever, and she promptly returned the kitten, being a 
conscientious borrower. The butcher, equally igno- 
rant, received it with thanks and turned it loose to 
play among the children of the neighborhood. 


6 es value of woman’s service upon the hospital 

ambulance is coming to be recognized more and 
more. In many of the pitiful and tragic emergency 
calls a woman can enter a home more intimately 
and with a keener understanding and sympathy than 








aman. Dr. Jettie Resnik rejoices in the position of 
f4ytro) OZ 
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Dr. Jettie Resnik 
The ambulance is the gift of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 


surgeon upon the $8,000 automobile ambulance re- 
cently given to Hempstead Hospital, Long Island, 
by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont. Dr. Elizabeth A. Bruyn, 
a graduate of Cornell Medical College, has received 
the appointment to a similar position from the 
Williamsburg Hospital, Brooklyn, having won it 
through a competitive examination. 


( [HERE is scarcely a day of the year, fair weather 
or foul, that one can look across San Diego Bay 
in California and not see a crew from some of the 





aldermen have defeated the proposed ordinance to 
prohibit the wearing of long pins, although the 
Women’s Club Federation put its Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety to work for the ordinance, and 65,000 
women were represented. Among the cities having 
such a law are Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Omaha. 


[HAT a common school education up to the age 

of twelve shall be sufficient preparatory educa- 
tion for the training of a nurse is the preliminary 
report of Holland’s Health Board Committee. The 
nursing leaders are indignant, saying that a woman 
so slightly educated will lower the standard of mod- 
ern nursing. They claim that this is a piece of 
blundering economy on the part of the hospital direc- 
tors, who prefer a grade of woman who can be kept 
at the lowest standard of living. 


\ ADAME CURIE, the physicist, after long 
4 debate, has been excluded from the French 
Academy of Sciences. Madame Judith Gautier, the 
novelist, has been made one of the ten who compose 
the Academie Goncourt. She is a daughter of Théo- 
phile Gautier. 


JOSTMASTER-GENERAL HITCHCOCK has 
issued instructions to prospective depositors in 
postal savings-banks, emphasizing the fact that mar- 
ried women may open accounts which shall be free 
from any interference by their husbands. Interest 
at the rate of two per cent per annum will be allowed 
on all deposits. 


Kes. their age and virtue, are concerning the 
4 lawmakers of Pennsylvania. A State law gov- 
erning the traftic in eggs has been passed, and a 
Philadelphia dealer in unsavory eggs was lately 
allotted three months in jail. 


IGS are troubled by a fig moth, the same villain 

who was called in this country the currant 
moth, and who lies in wait for any kind of dried 
fruit. This causes the unfitness of much of the fruit 
for use, as every housekeeper who has made a fig 
conserve or layered a fig cake knows to her sorrow. 
E. G. Smyth of the Agricultural Department at 
Washington has returned from Smyrna 








sex. There is laboratory work, and in- 
struction in portraiture, illustration, 
and lantern-slide making; and Satur- 
day afternoon seeg the class out for 
field work on the campus, along the 
street, and the river. 
W HOOPING-COUGH, although 
less popular as a subject for 
spring effusion than is the 
bloom or the nesting bird, has never- 
theless been chosen wisely as a sea- 
sonal theme by Dr. L. K. Hirschberg. 
He advocates the use of two rooms so 
that one may be cleaned and disin- 
fected while the other is in use. He 
directs that in the process of disinfec- 
tion the furniture first be swabbed with 


as a 


crocus- 

















with the welcome report that the State 
Department and the Turkish Govern- 
ment are now drawing up regulations 
compelling the packers to sterilize the 
fruit for the American market. 


(THE highbrows of a nation in 
weighty conference above groups 
of dolls may appear incongruous. But 
in no way could the story of the day 
nursery, of the open-air sleeping-room, 
of the playground, be told more vividly 
than in these toy productions. The 
purpose of the Child Welfare Exhibit, 
held in New York in January and Feb- 
ruary, was, by its own announcement, 
to lift heavy burdens from childish 
shoulders —to straighten little bent 














a weak solution of bichlorid of mercury 
or carbolic acid. Then let the room 
be tightly closed and a formaldehyde 
candle burned. After an hour or so 
the windows are to be thrown open to let the fumes 
of formaldehyde escape. This process if carried out 
early in the morning usually makes it possible for 
the child to sleep in the room again that night. Dis 
infection should take place every ten days. 

When we realize what a large part of the possible 
work of stamping out contagious diseases rests with 





























One of the Birdwomen of France 


Mlle. Dutrieu mending her glove before flying 








The Normal School Rowing Club 


Several hundred girls are members of the various rowing clubs about San Diego Bay 


girls’ rowing clubs. The pioneer of these clubs, the 
Zlae, was organized twenty years ago, and has to-day 
a membership of one hundred young women and six 
The Normal School Rowing Club has a mem- 
bership of over a hundred and seven crews, which 
keep the school barge working to capacity with one 
crew out every school day and two on Saturday. At 
intervals there are races with picked crews entered 
from the different clubs, and the favorite social en- 
tertainment is a row to some point about the bay for 
a club breakfast, a clam-bake, or a moonlight supper. 


crews. 


st HE birdwomen of France are now a goodly flock, 

staying somewhat nearer to earth than do the 
birdmen, but courageous and persistent nevertheless. 
The photograph of Mlle. Dutrieu shows her mend- 
ing her glove in preparation for flight, a touch of 
domesticity that lends charm to her daring. 


[HE hatpin and its dangers has stirred city after 
city in Europe and America, to the end that 
its abbreviation has been discussed, and in some 
cases accomplished. Many accidents, ranging from 
scratches through deep wounds, even to the loss of 
an eye, have resulted from long pins whose points 
extended beyond the limit of safety. New York’s 





backs, to prevent children from bear- 
ing the weight of injustice and un- 
happiness. The work of schools, of 
hospitals, of organizations, was shown. 
Suggestions for the care of the baby, the home life 
of the older child, its clothing and housing, were 
made in object lessons. Child labor was exposed in 
its abuses. The most popular section of the exhibit 
was the nursery, where infants protested loudly while 
their mothers went on a tour of investigation to 
learn how to modify the milk and choose the flannels. 
Concluded on page 31 

















At the Child Welfare Exhibit in New York 


Dolls showing the work of the day nurseries 
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The School in Our Town 


and a Note of Explanation from the Editor of the Contest 


The Prize Winning Letters 


The School Board in Our Town 
A Tragedy in One Act 


TimE—The present. 
THE PLAcE—Almost any of the smaller towns 
anywhere. 
THE GirL—Matilda 
DRAMATIS PERSON2:—The Board, composed of the 
following members: Georgia Pine, Slippery 
Elm, and Curly Birch 





NTER the actors, who arrange themselves in 

the form of a triangle—apologies to Euclid. 

The president, Slippery Elm, discovered at 
the apex trying to fill the chair with dignity and 
decorum. The secretary, Georgia Pine, is loading 
her Waterman with ink paid for by the taxpayers 
and at the same time mentally computing her 
monthly bill for salary. Curly Birch is there, too, 
with something up his sleeve. THe PRESIDENT, cross- 
ing his legs and firing a broadside at the spittoon, 
proceeds: The members of this august body (with 
dignity) realize that we have met to-night for the 
purpose of filling an eighth-grade room, and to 
transact any further business that may come before 
us for deliberation. (Wipes his glasses.) We all 
know the importance of the great public school in 
the country to-day. (A look of deep responsibility 
seen upon the faces of the Board.) Far be it from 
such as we to allow the least semblance of favoritism 
to creep into our discussions. (Looks of righteous 
indignation.) I repeat it (Patrick Henry attitude), 
the American public school shall never be prosti- 
tuted to graft or pull by this Board. (Great ap- 
plause.) The child, the hope of the future and the 
citizen of to-morrow, calls to us with outstretched 
hands, demanding the best teachers obtainable, with- 
out consideration of cost. And shall we deny these 
little ones their birthright? Never, though we have 
to search all over this country with a pointer dog and 
a fine-tooth comb! What are we paying thirty dol- 
lars a month for if it is not to get the very best? 
With this peroration, I believe that this honorable 
body is now ready to receive suggestions. 

The Board members now have their innings, and 
Georgia Pine comes to bat with her favorite. 

GeorciA Prive (rising and adjusting her rat)- 
Gentlemen of this honorable body, I wish to present 
the name of my niece, Miss Aspen Pine, a daughter 
of a sister now long since departed (tears) and a 
young lady with twenty years’ experience in the 
rural schools of Podunk; an estimable young woman 
who has waded snows, built fires, swept out, drawn 
her salary punctually, and read the “Fireside Com- 
panion” until her health has failed— 

Curty Biren (takes a plunge)—And what is the 
young lady doin’ at the present writin’? 

Georcta Prve—She’s helping me with the house- 
work. And, gentlemen, I do need her so badly here 
in town to help me take care of the twins, and be- 
sides, she needs the money. 

Curty Bircu—Gentlemen of this here Board, I 
reckon we ain’t runnin’ no hospital nor bloomin’ 
nursery fer this here deestrict. She ain’t told us 
ennything about her eddycation. Kin she teech 
school? That’s what I’m inquirin’ about! If | 
recellect kerrectly, we’re hirin’ a teacher, not a 
hired girl. (Nods of assent from the president.) 
Now, gentlemen, I wish to place in nommynation the 
name of Miss Matilda Wayback. (Watilda’s father 
owes Curly a grocery bill of fifty dollars, and he 
uses this means to play even.) Miss Wayback is a 
graddyate of our own schools. She is a young lady 
of kerrect principles, a member of the Furrin Mis 
sionary Society, and will give us satisfaction (fifty 
dollars’ worth). I hev known her father fer nigh 
onto forty years, and he’s paid taxes all this time 
into this deestrict, and I reckon he ought to hev 
somethin’ comin’ by this time. 

Georocia Pine—But, Mr. President, he has read no 
recommendations as to Matilda’s teaching experience ‘ 

Cur.ty Bircu—We don’t need no rekymendations. 


4 ip School-in-Our-Town contest was announced in 
the issue of November 19, 1910. Hundreds of let- 
ters, from all classes of people and from all parts of 
the country, not to mention those which strayed in from 
Europe and as far west as Hawaii, were submitted, The 
contest closed December 31. The list of letters held, for 
the present, in the hope that at least extracts from them 
may be printed in future numbers, was published in the 
Editorial Bulletin of February 11. 

The first prize was given to Mr. Le Vitt’s letter be- 
cause it seemed best to combine intelligent criticism with 
readableness. Many; other letters stated in a compara- 
tively unimpressive way the situation which this letter 
stated so entertainingly. The letter which won the sec- 
ond prize ignored literary charm, but, more than any 
of the remaining letters, it seemed to present a prac- 
tical and helpful contribution to the general subject. 
The third prize was so awarded because, going beyond 
the qualifications already met by the other two letters, 
this one seemed best to bring out another very impor- 
tant fact—the importance of the teacher’s personality. 








The prizes in the contest have 
been awarded as follows: 





First Prize, $100.00 
C.H. LE VITT 
Belvidere, Illinois 





Second Prize, $50.00 
Mrs. LUCY P. SCARBOROUGH 


Natchitoches, Louisiana 





Third Prize, $25.00 


H. D. KITSON 
1123 Monroe Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Ain’t we known the family fur long enough? I 
guess that’s satusfactery to this here Board. 

THe Prestpent—This Board has heard the nomi- 
nations for filling the eighth-grade room. All in 
favor of Miss Wayback, say Aye! 

Georgia Pine votes No! 

Curly Birch votes Aye! 

Tue Presipent—After thoughtful consideration of 
the qualifications of the two candidates (nothing has 
ever been said about qualifications), and looking 
toward the interests of the children and taxpayers, I 
cast my vote for Matilda Wayback. (Curly owes 
Slippery and he wants to get his too.) I declare 
Miss Matilda duly elected to fill the room. The clerk 
will now read the bills. 

Groraia Pine (reads)—Gentlemen, here is a bill 
of two dollars and fifty cents for books for the 
school and fifteen dollars for a sanitary drinking 
fountain. 

Tue PrestipeNt—What is your pleasure in regard 
to this bill? 

Curty Bmcu—I wish to protest agin this extravy- 
gance! That’s more money’n I paid for my whole 
skoolin’. What do the yungsters want with books? 
Don’t we hire good teechers to learn ’em? And 
drinkin’ fountains—if a tin cup was good enough fer 
me, I reckon it'll do for this gennyration. 

Grorcia Prne—Here is another bill of Slippery 
Elm’s for eight hundred dollars for coal, one thou- 
sand dollars for lumber, and fifty dollars for personal 
services. 

Curty Brcu—Mr. President, I motion you that 
the bill be paid and an order be drawn on the dees- 
trict for the same. 

Tue Presipent—I second that motion. The mo- 
tion is carried! If there is no further business to 
come before this Board, I declare you adjourned. 

(CURTAIN ) 
C. H. Le Vier, 


Superintendent, South Schools, Belvidere, II] 


Plan for an Ideal School 


HANDSOME school building with all sani- 
tary qualifications. Ample grounds. To the 
front a parterre, as we would call it in south- 

ern Louisiana, with all flowers, native and exotic, 
cultivated by the school under the supervision of a 
practical gardener. On the one side a park of trees 
indigenous to Louisiana, making a specialty of nuts, 
particularly pecans. On the other side playgrounds 
fitted up for all sorts of sports. In the rear a dairy, 
a hennery, orchards, vineyards, and kitchen gardens. 
In the distance fields for experimental farming. 

Two-fifths of the pupils’ school hours given to 
mental work, two-fifths to manual labor, one-fifth 
to recreation. Fundamental thought; to train up 
healthy, moral citizens and home-makers. 

Specialists for every department, and each depart- 
ment properly equipped. 

A library for reference and entertainment. Stere- 
opticon views used for illustrating history and geog- 
raphy and other feasible branches. No parrot meth- 
ods, but memory and hard work not relegated to quite 
the obscurity of late years—especially in the lower 
grades, where study habits are being formed. 

Spelling resurrected. Reading not despised. To 
write fair not deemed baseness. Both sexes re- 
quired to study music and drawing. Besides the 
usual school branches, boys must make credits in 
manual training, fruit and dairy farming, horticul- 
ture and agriculture. Girls compelled to take do- 
mestie science, dairy work, gardening, flower, fruit, 
and chicken raising along with the customary school 
work. Aptitude for any special branch encouraged 
and developed. 

A hearty spirit of democracy cultivated. No re- 
spect of persons, save such as is inspired by scholar- 
ship, moral worth, or personal charm. National and 
State pride instilled. The dignity of labor, the 
beauty and independence of farm life, and the ne- 
cessity of forest conservation inculcated. 

A course of lectures on dress and deportment. Fre- 
quent functions for entertainment and instruction in 
social usages. Pupils controlled by the honor system. 

The chair of ethics considered the most impor- 
tant of all the ics. No one accepted for this posi- 
tion who does not combine, with probity and men- 
tal ability, grace of manner and magnetism of per- 
son. No religious creed taught, but tolerance and 
respect for all encouraged. 

The higher classes, boys as well as girls, given a 
course of study on the upbuilding of a home, from 
both the spiritual and material standpoint. The 
ambition to be the parents of a glorious progeny 
subtly nourished. 

Under the supervision of trained nurses, practise 
lessons from living subjects given to the advanced 
girls on how to care for infants and children, mor- 
ally, mentally, and physically. 

No tests; pupils graded according to advancement 
and mental strength; small classes; frequent re- 
views; close personal supervision by the teacher. 

This is a feeble foreshadowing of the school we 
should like to have in our Louisiana town. 

Mrs. Lucy P. Scarsporoucu. 

Natchitoches, La. 


. 

The Importance of the Teacher 
ARFIELD was so impressed by the personal- 

ity of his great teacher that he exclaimed: 

“Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and | 

on the other constitute a university.” Such teachers 
are rare, yet occasionally one is found in our public 
schools whose mere presence is an education. Such 
a woman was my first teacher. All my subsequent 
education is based upon her foundation. Everything 
I have learned since refers back to her. All experi- 
ence goes back to the time when she opened the win- 
dows of my mind. Is it strange, then, that I assert, 
so far as I am concerned, she constituted the School 


in Our Town? (Concluded on page 50 
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The Proper Thing 


The Pride of Pittsburg 


PART II 


ELIA had heated some soup over the gas; 

she poured it into a tumbler, and, lifting 

the hot glass with the protection of a 
hotel towel, she carried it to Cynthia’s bedside. 
When Cynthia responded only by closing her eyes, 
she said: “Well, try then, pretty! Try, honey dear; 
try—do!” 

The sick girl, taking counsel of that anxious 
face, raised herself upon one elbow, reached out 
her hand for the glass, carried it half-way to 
her lips, and then, with her desperate little sob 
crossed by the chatter of her teeth, insisted: “I 
ean’t drink it!” 

Delia sat down on the edge of the bed, gather- 
ing her sister to her ‘with one arm, while with 
the other hand she held the glass to the girl’s 
lips, and Cynthia, with the obedience of her sub- 
missive, humble courage, began taking reluctant 
swallows. When the soup was all gone, tears of 
fatigue and discouragement crept out between her 
closed lashes; her forehead burned against Delia’s 
cheek, but the weight of her listless hand was des- 
perately cold. “Oh, Delia,” she breathed, “I’m so 
sick! T’m frightened. What shall I do? Im so 


\ bd 


sick. Whatever will become of me! 





| ELIA’S tormented eyes seemed to demand suc- 

cor of the dreary room. It was a better room 
than they could afford, but when they had reached 
the hotel that morning and been shown into a cold 
and gloomy cell, confronted across a four-foot court 
by the dank, blank wall of a warehouse, she had left 
Cindy crouched, shivertng, there beside the valises, 
and rushed down to the office, where, on hearing 
what she had brought herself to pay, they had indif- 
ferently provided her with the present illustrious 
apartment. 

The contrast had at first given Delia a great surge 
of cheer—the warmth, the running water, the dirty 
lace curtains, the large easy chair in faded plush, 
the two windows looking on the street—these, com- 
bined with a long day of warmth and sleep after the 
racking early jumps, and of taking her medicine 
regularly, in bed, with 
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Synopsis of the Preceding Instalment 








“THE Proper Thing” is a story of the coming to Broad- 

way of an ambitious young actor who had made a great 
name for himself with a stock company in Pittsburg. ‘‘Pitts- 
burg’s pride," Broadway patronizingly called him behind his 
back. Montgomery had a great deal of ability and enthusi- 
asm, and he was pathetically anxious to do the proper thing. 
He learned, laboriously, just how to dress, how to talk, the 
“right people” to be seen with, and he even learned to sup- 
press his perfectly natural kindliness to the younger Miss Far- 
ren, who played in his company, because it seemed to be mis- 
understood. And when—as related in Part | —the company 
went on the road for its six weeks’ novitiate before opening 


on Broadway, Montgomery felt that he was almost /¢ at last. 




















realization of how little she could do for her dear 
charge if once life determined really to be hard on 
Cynthia, if once her enormous capacity for light 
and joy should miss the tide of opportunity, of 
such high fortune as to-night, and be drowned in 
shallows and in miseries. If the world threat- 
ened to be too much for Cynthia at nineteen, 
did Delia, after all, breast it effectually at forty? 
She shuddered, she was losing her nerve. Her 
only way of defying fate, as she looked out at 
the clouds gathering for rain, was to decide, after 
she had got Cynthia all buttoned up and into the 
easy chair, that the girl would have to have a ear- 
riage to the theater. 


(["HEREUPON, her resources being worn so low 
from the horrible drain of breaking bills in the 
last few days, she opened Cynthia’s little purse to see 
what small nroney it contained. It contained a dime, 
two nickels, an invisible hairpin, a glueless postage 
stamp, her trunk keys, and a small piece of folded 


Comes to the Great White Way— A Story in Two Parts 


“Oh, Cindy!” Delia cried. 

Contemptuously she started to tear the face across, 
and was confronted of a sudden by a young tigress. 
Cynthia put out a vigorous hand; her eyes blazed, 
but it was without a word that she repossessed herself 
of her property. And again she sunk lethargically 
into the blue plush chair, but as she crushed to her 
heart the crumpled and astonished countenance of 
Mr. Montgomery, slow tears crept out between her 
lids, and coursed, in a desperate weakness, down her 
white face. 

Here was a thing of which Delia had never 
dreamed. “How far has it gone?” she asked herself. 
“What has he said to her? What has he made her 
believe? My baby! My little girl! She’s suffer- 
ing!” And she saw that all her tacties of discretion 
and repression had wholly failed and that she must 
find new tactics. 


/ ND then she heard Cynthia begin to whisper: 
4 “T’m not erying because I’m unhappy. It’s 
just—being jarred. You looked so—and it was all 
I had. But I’m just as happy Oh, Delia, you 
don’t understand!” 

“No, my darling,” Delia answered her in the same 
low voice. 

“You’ve never understood.” She breathed out that 
tragedy as though it were a new word in the accu- 
sations of youth. “You've always thought—you— 
every one always tells me—I’m so contented, I’m so 
good. I wasn’t good—I was horrid! I wasn’t con- 
tented! I wanted things. I wished and wished that 
everything was different and—nicer! I hated every- 
thing—all we had—always the worst seats—the 
cheapest rooms—the cheapest clothes—always—as if 
they just belonged to us—as if we belonged to them— 
Oh! Sometimes I looked—pretty—but nobody saw 
me—there never was anybody to see me—nor any- 
where to go—we never did anything—with other 
people—like other people—I hated it! And then— 
when you read stories—you think people are going 
to be like that when you grow up—but they’re not 
—nobody is—and you wonder why you ever were 
born!” 

Her soft breath faltered and failed. Delia, who 

had had to bend over 








ice on her head and a 
hot-water bag at her feet 

were not these enough 
to coax, to command 
her little sister out of 
any grip or any fever/ 
And yet all these had 
failed. The end of that 
long day of comfort was 
finding Cynthia not bet- 
ter, but distinctly worse ; 
she was no longer “feel- 
ing bad,” she was des- 
perately ill. And, of 
course, she had to play 
that night. 

The next Monday was 
the date of their New 
York opening. That was 
why Mr. Blessett was re- 
joining the company, to 
pull it together again 
and give it a final pol- 
ish. It was even said 
that Strauss himself 
would be over here to 
see how the piece went, 
and what his actors were 
about. It would be bet- 
ter for Cynthia to die in 
the morning than to say 
she could not play that 
night. There are occa- 
sions on which, if one 
deserts one’s ship, it is 








her in order to hear, 
nursed without flinch- 
ing the fox that ate her 
breast, and said: “Don’t 
ery, sweetheart!” 

“No, I don’t mean to. 
I don’t know why I do 
for I don’t feel like that 
any more. Not since he 

oh, Delia!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Tt’s all right, now 
I’ve seen—him. He's 
what I mean by people 
in books. Oh, he is! 
and his being alive—and 
my knowing him, isn’t 
it wonderful ?” 


( [HERE rose before 
Delia the glossy fig- 
ure, the cheerful counte- 
nance of their leading 
man. She summoned a 
svinpathetie voice and 
asked: “Do you mean 
Mr. Montgomery, dear 
heart ?” 

“Yes, of course. [He's 


like what you tell stories 








not the ship which sinks. 

Cynthia pushed down 
the bedelothes, and then crept to her feet and 
stood holding Delia’s arm. Delia looked at her 
im despair. 

Tall as she was, the roundness of her sweet eyes, 
of her soft cheek, the innocence of evs ry noble and 
tender modulation confessed the helplessness of a 


good child; from the sedately buttoned neck of her 
strong, plain nightgown, like some little boy’s, the 


column of her young throat rose full and bold and 
strong, but her lovely head hung down, her shoul- 
ders sagged, and under the deep brown of her heavy 
hair her face was ghastly. 

There crept into Delia’s heart a biting acid; the 


“Cynthia, where did you get this THING?” 





newspaper. On one side of this last was an adver- 
tisement for a steam-roller; Delia idly turned it over 
and was confronted by a rubbed, smeared, faded, 
bleary portrait of Mr. Earl Montgomery 

“Oynthia!”’ said Delia in a harsh and changed 
voice, “where did you get this—thing?” 


NYNTHIA opened her eyes and looked apathetic 

ally upon that libel of a handsome young man. 

“T eut it out of a newspaper,” she said prosaically, 
a little stubbornly. 


to yourself about, and 
like like poetry. He's 
beautiful and food | 
know he 1S he has 
oh, sister, he has really 

a perfectly angelic 
hature ‘ 

“Has he, my lamb?” asked Delia. 

“And he’s made me better, too, and so happy! 
That’s what I really wanted to tell you, sister, dear, 
that it’s all right now 1 don’t mind not having 
things any more. I don’t feel as if the whole world 
was common and ugly and wicked any more—be 
cause [ve always got him to think about, and | 
don’t want anything els I don’t a bit mind hi 
not caring about me. But oh, I do wish I could 
die for him or something. though I could hardly 
expect that, and besides I should hate to make him 
Sorry 

“Oh, and, Delia, it was thi # coloyne and 
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best candy and the best flowers that he gave me, 
the very best; and he did take me riding in a 
taxicab !” 

And poor, beaten, capitulating, unwise Delia be- 
gan to prophesy: “Cindy, if you’re in love with Mr. 
Montgomery and want to marry him—” 

“To marry him!” She flinched and shuddered, 
but turned upon her sister all the terrible cruelty of 
wounded youth. “Delia, how could you! I told 
you, I tried to make you understand—it’s all spoiled 
now and common and horrid! I never dreamed of 
such a thing! Id rather die than marry him!” She 
had, however, a soft heart, and she relented. “Dear 
sister, I just want him—to be—the way he is, and 
not like—other people!” 

It is very likely that the angels smiled, but Delia 
saw her fever flaring higher. 


AT THE theater, as the evening went on, things 
4X got worse and worse. Everybody was nervous, 
and underneath the stage, where the Farrens dressed, 
the air was full of dust and 
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up facing her with a kind of drunken lurch. 
She stood there stupidly for a minute, as if 
waiting for some prompting of what to do or 
where she was, and then without a sound, just as 
at the first rehearsal, she crumpled softly down 
and lay in an unconscious heap at the leading 
woman’s feet. And at that, even before the swift 
curtain struck the stage, Earl Montgomery, with 
a loud, sobbing oath, swooped down and lifted her 
in his arms. 

Delia ran to them, but he put her aside with one 
hand. “Wait a minute,” he told her, contidentially, 
and she stood back and waited. She was astonished 
to see that he looked singularly happy. 

“T want to speak to you,” he shouted across the 
heads of the company to the glum face of Mr. Bles- 
sett. “I just want to tell you—I’ll finish your 
piece this time, but—I’m not going any further with 
this company. I quit to-night.” 

They all turned, oblivious of the waiting audience, 
of the fact that somebody ought to go before the 


enough; I’m done with it! If any one should ask 
you, just tell them that you saw me, Jim Reagan, 
otherwise Earl Montgomery, the Pride of Pittsburg, 
and the Chambermaid’s Delight; that he took a 
look at Broadway and the top notch, and the metro- 
politan standard; at the smart thing, the clubby 
thing, and the whole game of being wise, and that 
it made him sick! What I came into this business 
for was to act, not to be drilled into one part every 
two years, and swagger around, knocking and black- 
balling and yelping out rotten songs the rest of the 
time—too ladylike, you’ll guy me for souring on 
that, but maybe, when you come down to it, ’m not 
ladylike enough! I expect to die one o’ these days, 
and I want to move around a little and do something 
before then—Act! Ive seen acting in Keokuk 
would snow Broadway under; I’ve seen performances 
on Broadway would make Oshkosh blush! Two 
months ago you and I both thought I wasn’t good 
enough for you, and now I’m damn sure you’re 
not good enough for me. You were all to the front 

about having somebody ready 





powder and murky, subterra- 
nean odors. The heat was 
sickening. “The minute you’re 
dressed,” said Delia to the pas- 
sive Cynthia, “Tll take you up 
and get you a chair on the 
stage.” 

A sympathizer said: “You 
didn’t let her walk here, did 
you, in this rain? You ought 
to have had a cab.” 

“We couldn’t get one; Mr. 
Montgomery took the only one 
there was.” 

“Well, he’d have taken Cindy 
with him, if you’d told him the 
circumstances.” 

“He heard us asking for a 
cab.” 

Later, in the entrance, it was 
at Mr. Montgomery’s very el- 
bow that she stood when Mr. 
Blessett came up and suggested, 
civilly enough, that if Cindy 
wasn’t able to go on, the under- 
study was ready—mustn’t make 
a fiasco before Strauss. Only 
a cold? Well. Was she given 
to these fits of sickness? She 
fainted, you remember, at the 
first rehearsal. 

“You see!” said Delia, “that’s 
what he’s told Strauss—that 
she’s unreliable! I don’t dare 
now let her sit upstairs, where 
he can see how sick she is. And 
you know how terrible it is down 
in that hot cellar where we are, 
not a breath of air!” 


ee open door of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s dressing-room left 
visible a window and a couch, 
like that room of the first re- 
hearsal. How different, how sly 
a glance now, did Delia cast 
upon him! Mr. Montgomery 
gave his broad shoulders a final 
slide-about in his frock coat, and 
stepped past her to the stage. 
With the coming of the next 
act, the third, Cynthia crawled 
upstairs. Beyond all external 








for this lady’s part, and now 
you can get somebody ready for 
mite. Vm going back where 
an actor’s an actor; I’m going 
back to Pittsburg!” 

As he turned toward his room, 
he was aware of Delia Farren 
plucking at him for her sister. 
“Oh, no!” he said; “I’m not 
going to give her up yet! You 
can make up your mind to it 
that I’m not dead easy to be 
kept away from her, any longer, 
by other people’s ideas about 
what would hurt her. Under- 
stand, while she’s sick anyhow, 
I’m going to stay right here in 
this town and take care of her, 
and see that she gets the best 
that money ean buy. What 
she’s got to say to me when 
she getsewell’s her lookout. Im 
not going to let her die in a 
hole. That’s mine!—The doc- 


| tor come yet y” 





she was still lying on a couch 
in that one-night-stand hotel, 
very pale and very thin, but 
wrapped in a b'ue satin kimono, 
hand-embroidered, that Mr. Earl 
Montgomery G¢ame in with a 
package for his fiancée. 

Down he sat upon the edge 
of her couch, and opened the 
little box for her, and shook out, 
into her azure lap, the trophies, 
the tangible contession of his 
rings and 
scarfpins, fobs and links and 
studs, little glittering horses 
miniature 
wreaths, blooming like gar 
dens, crossed whips, sword-hilts, 
shields, and insects in gleam 
ing, glimmering stones. And 
Cindy closed her weak, white 
hands over the gorgeous: heap 


youth’s gaudiness: 


with red eyes, 





“Darling,” he asked _ her, 
| “what are we to do with them ? 
iets age You decide, Cynthia. Delia 


j says we ought to sell them and 





make-up she was miserably 
flushed, but she went into the 
entrance collectedly enough. 
The door in the set, through which she was _ to 
make her entrance, was half open and she could 
see Mr. Montgomery upon the stage. 

He loomed very large, as if she saw him through 
a mist, and in his evening black and white he 
looked strangely cool and firm, in that throbbing, 
blazing, and oppressive world. She stood staring 
at him, and she did not guess the fond gaze of 
Mr. Dickey, who fetched her a chair, muttering 
in his heart: 

“No, I guess he’s not so stuck on her now, all 
right. Got bigger game on hand since he’s a regu 
lar Broadway pet!” 


M R. BLESSETT came and stood behind Cynthia, 
A watching her. She didn’t rise at her cue; she 
was still looking at Mr. Montgomery, who, having 
given her her cue, stood looking off at her. Mr. 
Blessett shook her to her feet. 

“Go on! Go on!” he commanded, with a very 
natural expletive of . utter exasperation, and he 
gave her a slight push. With the eyes of the 
waiting Mr. Montgomery still upon her, Cynthia 
advanced through that open door and spoke her 
first line 

si 


rie one 


answered her: she went down the 


tag t ‘ ra the leading woman ane pro oht 


Without a sound she crumpled softly down and lay in an unconscious heap at the leading woman's feet 


curtain and make a speech; they stared at him as if 
he were mad, and as he continued to glare jocularls 
upon the advancing Blessett, he called to his valet: 
“You go get the best doctor there is in this town, 
and you get a cab and tell it to wait.” 

“You give in your notice?” Mr. Blessett said. 

“No, I’m not giving in any notice, I’m just getting 
out.” 

“To-night ?” 

“To-night.” 


“T suppose you know how unprofessional this 


“You bet I do. ‘I know this profession as well as 
you or anybody.” His voice rose, bragging and 
cheerful; he continued to stand there, easily, as 11 
astride some dead difficulty, with the girl in his 
arms. 

“The management’ll sue you for this.” 

“All right. Let it get my money, if it can It 
can’t get me.” 

“But why?” broke in the suave, the reasonable, the 
potent voice of Strauss “What is all this, M1 


Montgomery? What do you complain of 2?” 

“Nothing. 
crowd, the whole game. I’m through with it, that’s 
all. I’m sick and tired of it, it makes me weary, it’s 
not first-class, it’s not the real thing, if n’t good 


Kxcept the whole show, the whole 


put the money in the bank, 
and that’s awfully sensible, you 
know. Or instead, if we sold 
them, we could just take that much more to spend 
in Europe before I open in Pittsburg in the spring 
there isn’t anyway any ot them could be made 
ver into things for—you, is there? I mean, into 
mething suitable and artistic, like ladies like / 
Of course, I couldn’t expect you to wear any of 
Aren’t they terrible, 
Cindy? Anybody’d know they were mine, I guess 


them the way they are. 


Oughtn’t we to sell them? What ought we to do 
with the things?” 
ND Cynthi 1, the shy, the inarticulate, the ob 
secure, who had never known what it was t 
aste a penny, nor command an hour; Cynthia, 
propped upon her Earl, with her head resting upon 
the strongest shoulder, the most expensive sleev 
she had ever touched, and with emerald-bodied 
ies, diamond horseshoes, and lion heads spitting 
rubies, swarming on the blue surface of her sati 
own, breathed deep, and wisely, proudly, gail 
miled, and said: 
“Ought! It doesn’t matter what we oug/ They re 
irs. What would we sell them for? If we like 
ell reset them, and if we like we'll just wear them 
We'll do what we like!” 
“Gee!” cried Mr. Montgomery, startled into fr 


hanp (ree that thi proper cape! 


| T WAS six weeks later, while 
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HE SENI 


By 


Iie United States ship Hudson—first-class battle- 
ship, superdreadnought—-was at homeward 
bound five days, or about two thousand miles out, 

from Gibraltar. She was of the newest all-big-gun type; 
with her twelve twelve-inch guns in six turrets, her cage 
masts, and her turbines, she was, on paper, the most power- 
ful as well as the newest vessel in the navy. Already her 
gun erews, after her first battle-practise with the fleet off 
the Virginia Capes, had painted upon turrets and gun- 
shields and had sewed upon their sleeves the navy E, which 
is the right of the winning crew; and she was commanded 
by Martin Brenham, senior captain. Consequently, every 
one understood why the vessel had been sent two weeks 
before to return navy calls to the Powers of Europe. 

Why the battleship had been recalled by cable immedi- 
ately upon reporting herself at Gibraltar was another mat- 
ter. Among the men, of course, it meant always a promise 
of war. There was no question but that the Department 
had intended the /7udson to spend a month, at least, in the 
Mediterranean. It was not only the men who had been 
told that. Quartermaster MacLeod, whose station was upon 
the bridge, knew that the officers and the Old Man himself 
had looked for so long a stay that the younger men were 
bringing over their wives, and the captain his wife and 
daughter from Baltimore on the Franklin Line ship Lan- 
caster, in order to get them to Marseilles when the French 
entertaining the JZudson there. 
told his officers that there might be trouble, 
and that it might come quickly. He named the eapital 
with which Washington was clashing. That was all: and 
ifter giving them that curtly and without comment, he 
avoided them, except on duty. 

They reealled that he had been a lieutenant on the New 
York in the Spanish war, and so, at Siboney with Sampson, 
he had heard the guns at Santiago from seven miles away. 
In four months he was to be relieved from duty on account 
of physieal disability—rheumatism in his legs which took 
him at seasons. So they explained his repression by dread 
that the threat would nothing, and he would 
be taken from the battle-line and retired from his ship 
without his guns being fired at more than a target. 


sea, 


would be 


Brenham 


come to 


HVEN Wesson, the commander, supposed that. 

4 It was three o’clock in the afternoon when the 
for the JZudson became certain, and 
The 
captain, scarcely glancing up, shoved over to the lieu 
tenant commander the lead weighted secret code book. 
He himself retained the sheets of 
arbitrary and 


vireless signals 


Brenham sent for Wesson to come to his cabin. 
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began at once to read laconiecall 


the 


vords. LHe g 
watehing Wesson turn the pages ol 
oe book after word. At first the lieutenant 
commander glanced up as he read the interpre 
tation, and while he serawled 
the transcription upon the 


each 


made comments 
pad before him; but 


last words. 


as the reading progressed he ceased even to lo: 
up. Brenham gave him 


the 
“In view of this situation, you 
d the 1 
the battleship rajan from 
nation,” Wesson read. ‘Immediately 
eeipt of these orders, pri 


will under 


aram nt imp rtances of preve nting 


reaching her desti 


upon re 


ceed at once to inte reept 


vessel, and, upon notification of state « 


said 
war, or cognizance of hostile act, 
Trajan 1 


immediatel 


engage as in foregoing instructions.’ 


| i added the lines at the bottom of his 
and sat staring at them. 


pad 


i Ss 


The captain observed, env iously, how the blood 


vas throbbing through and reddening Wesson’s 
face and the bacl the big hands which held 
the completed transcription Ile was painfully 
iware that he himself a pal and that hi 
fingers were cold. Ile jumped up quickly, to 
stir himself, and paced the end of his eabii 


“Well.” he demanded, as he turned bac 
“Tlow de you make it q? 

“This must mean business this time; and 
nean it soon,’ Wesson answered, bending the 
pad between his hands. If they have sent. the 


'rajan with those othce: 
i America, Washington mu 
That must mean var!’ 
hook hi head 


South 
1 
let. us stop them. 


Lore nham 


d not tear be YY KeDL out 4 
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cea gpror Or” 


The news had been flashed around the world that the Lancaster had burned at sea 


plied. “Seven miles away at Santiago; twelve years 
since, driving gun crews and fitting ships to fight; at 
last, the Hudson; but—rheumatism and retirement; 
everything for nothing unless the word comes to 
carry out those orders to-night. And there’s no 
chance of our not being able to do it, if we find the 
Trajan. She’s supposed to be our equal type, but 
she’s older and her guns are less powerful, and— 
her crew isn’t what ours is, and we know it. On 
paper they can call it an even match—they can give 
the Trajan a chance—but you and I know their en- 
gines to a tenth of a knot; and how they compare 
with ours; we know what they can get from their 
guns, and what we can. So you and I know, what 
every man on this ship is sure of without knowing, 
that I have the fraction of the knot that gives us 
the range I wish; that I can pound the Trajan to 
pieces at will, almost without risk to my ship. I 
know that is so; you have watched me drive my 
crews—drive myself, too, day and night, sometimes 
—to make it so. So you think that I am sick from 
fear that I won’t have my chance to prove it. 

“T thought it was enough to have my wife know 
me better. But, damn it, Wesson, when I’m holding 
the Hudson ten thousand yards off the Trajan to- 
morrow, and we’re dropping our shells—fifteen out of 
sixteen of them, sometimes—inside a target screen, 
but not tearing canvas with them; when we’re blow- 
ing poor devils to bits till we sink them or kill enough 
so the rest must surrender; damn it, Wesson, I want 
one man to know this—fear of mine for what it is! 
That it’s fear to have to do it—dread of it, man, 
which has been driving me all this time! But don’t 
misunderstand me! For my own ease, I’d give al- 
most anything to feel my pulses beat up like yours 
now and when you read those orders. I’d give more 
to be able, to-morrow morning, to have your sort of 
exaltation when I hear my guns and know they’re 
firing, at last, into an enemy’s ship—a ship filled 
with men. But I know it can’t be better to be that 
way. There’s too much else in it which must give 
me an advantage somewhere in this. I know that. 
I'll send to you at once, of course, if I hear anything 
supplementary from the Department.” 

Wesson went out silently, Brenham watching 
closely till the cabin door shut. The captain 
stood an instant longer with eyes on the door. He 
had seen that he had done more than merely embarrass 
Wesson; he had put into him a doubt. And more 


than that, Brenham could not deny that he had 
deepened the doubt in himself, not swept it away. 
As he turned slowly about, his hand, half by acci- 
dent, half by intent, brushed against the small 
framed picture of his wife which he kept upon his 
desk. He took it with him to his open port and 
held it as he stood gazing out at the sea. He did 
not raise it or once glance down at the picture; he 
merely held it grasped tightly, with the face against 
his palm. For an instant it satisfied him; then more 
intensely than the moment before he coveted Wes- 
son’s response to the promise of battle. 


H® could hear from the deck overhead the snap- 
ping of the “dotters”—the attachments adjusted 
to the turret guns and trained with them upon 
miniature targets for practise. Ordinarily the gun 
crews paid mechanical attention to these hits; but 
now Brenham caught applause, or voices in sharp 
contention, following the snapping. 

He brought himself around, dropping the little 
frame back upon his desk, as some one rapped at his 


door. It was young Lethbridge, a junior lieutenant, 
whom Brenham had been watching as the one who, 


through his daughter, probably would become his son. 
Lethbridge entered on duty as signal officer to report. 

“We’ve come into radius of two of the New York 
and Southampton liners, sir,” he said. “I took the 
news they’re exchanging.” 

“Well?” Brenham inquired. 

“They say nothing can stop it now, sir; that they 
are waiting only for a tactical advantage; but Wash- 
ington knows it and will declare war at once!” 

Brenham took the report; but only with difficulty 
sensed it. Desire for the eagerness of even this boy 
poured over him. 

“Good,” he merely said, in dismissal. 
anything else to me immediately.” 

At seven o’clock came the word for war. 

The night came on—a purple, opaque, moonless 
night. Through breaks in the clouds overhead a 
few stars showed, fluidly, now and then—enough to 
check up compass deviations by; that was all. No 
light showed any ship ahead, astern, or abeam. No 
light shone from the Hudson. For, though the course 
had been made to encounter the T'rajan after sunrise, 
an error in the information might betray the Hudson 
in the dark. Immediately after seven, rail, spars, and 
flagstaffs had been carried 


“Report 


rigging swift- 


below: 


ered-in; preventers hung about the aerials of the 
wireless installation; kedges and anchors stowed; 
at once (the ship had gone into commission in 
battle-paint) the Hudson was cleared for action, 
except for its life-boats and launches, the lash- 
ings of which had been slung from the davits so 
that the boats could instantly be cast overboard and 
abandoned before engaging. And at night, when no 
ship showed within the horizon before the darkness 
spread over the sea, all ports were covered, the 
switches of the lighting circuit thrown out; only the 
battleship lanterns were lit. But besides the doubled 
lookouts ahead, astern, and in the tops, the crews of 
the twelve-inch guns were at their stations in the 
turrets, the crews of the secondary batteries behind 
their shields. Below, the magazines and ammunition 
hoists were manned; every water-tight compartment 
closed, each fire-room isolated. Throughout the ship 
the men waited at battle stations. 

3renham, on the bridge, at precise intervals, re- 
ceived the reports brought him from the tops and 
from the lookouts on the deck; no change in the tur- 
bine revolutions registering upon the engine-room 
dials escaped him; no sound which seemed to come 
from off the ship, no glint upon the water eluded 
him. Yet he found himself continuously occupied 
with the men about him. Not Wesson now, nor 
Corbin, the navigator—the officers with him upon 
the bridge. It was with the men and, most often, 
Quartermaster MacLeod. Brenham knew this man 
as almost notorious in the navy for his recklessness 
in risking himself when any one about him was in 
danger; two months before, after his transfer to the 
Hudson, MacLeod had gone overboard at dusk in a 
high sea to make sure that the battleship would not 
give up, without an effort, a pet monkey which had 
been washed overboard. That was MacLeod; and 
now at the bare announcement of war, without in- 
quiring the cause and without curiosity of the 
injury, the battle-lust filled him; he lived to kill. 

About two o’clock, when the Hudson began r¢ 1] 
ing to rougher water, Lethbridge reported from the 
wireless station: 

“Nothing new, sir, but a distress signal. It ap- 
pears to be out of the zone of the other ships. 01 
course, we have not answered, sir.” 

Brenham nodded curtly, then turned to MacLeod. 

“We are running into a storm,” he said sharp] 

“Just the tail of one, isn’t it, sir?” the man an- 
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swered. “It’s a bit tighter overhead, sir; but the 
wind’s been by here.” 

It was rougher; but the wind, which had raised 
the water, had gone by. The waves, no longer lashed 
by the gale, were still running high; but they smoth- 
ered the sides of the battleship smoothly and regu- 
larly. The heave of the swell; the roll of the ship to 
it; the gurgling upsweep of the water; the drip back 
over the armor shelf, and then the heave of the swell 
again, followed in steady succession. Brenham, too, 
had appreciated this. 

“Tt’s been bad ahead, MacLeod,” he said. “We are 
getting the distress signal from a ship in trouble out 
there.” 

“But it can’t be bad enough to give us no gun 
platform in the morning, sir?” the quartermaster 
protested. 

“No,” Brenham assured. “No.” 

An hour before dawn, when nothing else had been 
heard but the repeated call of the ship in distress, 


Collier’s 


“We answered, sir! They sent that they were the 
Lancaster; so I answered. Then they sent us that. 
No other ship’s in communication radius but this 
and the Trajan. They think they’re barely out of 
sight, ahead. They—” 

“Return to your station,” Brenham cut him short. 
“And if you answered, you must tell now what you 
know—that we are going into battle. Tell them to 
depend on no heip from us. Only, one moment,” 
he checked the boy as he turned away. “They may 
not be on it, boy,” he said hastily. “We do not 
know that they sailed. The Department may have 
notified them in time that we were to be recalled. 
3ut you’re not to find that out! It can make no 
difference.. And you’re not to let it be known it’s 
the Lancaster, even to Mr. Wesson!” 

Lethbridge disappeared. 

Brenham pulled on his cap and made his way up 
to the bridge. 

The breeze, which had begun to blow across the 





the men at their stations. At sunrise they 
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Ile cut in communication with the wireless station. 
But glanced toward the T'rajan before he spoke; re- 
covered himself and hung up the receiver. 

“You can begin with the forward turret, when 
you’re ready, Wesson,” he said. “Remind them we'll 
have to hammer through armor, not canvas, before 
a shot can count; but the same ds in practise, fire 
when they’re on the target!” 

ITe felt the men about him draw themselves up and 
forward as the cheer from the gun positions told that 
Wesson’s order had gone to the turrets; like the rest, 
he marked the steady swinging and elevating of the 
gun, which was to try the range, and, automatically 
as the others, he bent his knees and parted his lips in 
preparation for the shock. At the roar and thud of 
the detonation, as the crimson and crackling flame 
leaped from the great rifle’s mouth, he sprang to the 
right with the rest and raised his glasses to watch 
the effect of the shot through the thinning cloud of 
yellow, ether-smelling smoke which the breeze was be- 
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sighted smoke fifteen miles ahead on the 
horizon. 

It was ten o’clock when it became certain 
that the ship on the horizon was the Trajan 
and that she would escape engaging the 
Hudson if possible. The sun was beginning 
to glare for longer intervals through the 
breaking clouds, and the range-finders, 
trained upon the Trajan, began to in- 
dicate that the Hudson had approached 
within twenty thousands yards. Within 
four hours the pursuing ship had gained 
five nautical miles. Four hours and five 
miles more would bring her within battle 
range. 

Brenham ordered the crew, by watches, 
below to breakfast and afterward to get 
what rest they could; and he sent the officers 
to mess in turn. 

At half-past twelve, when the gunnery 
officer in the fire-control station reported the 
range at less than fourteen thousand yards, 
Brenham gave the bridge to Wesson and 
himself descended to his emergency cabin. 


Brenham had coffee and biscuits given to 








H IS breakfast was spread upon a tray. 
- He sat down to it mechanically, and 
began eating, having had nothing since 
coffee and biscuit on the bridge when the 
men were given the same at their stations; 
but after a few mouthfuls he sent away the 
boy who served him and sat back alone. 

He stared at his little desk clock in the 
red leather case, and was conscious that his 
daughter had given it to him at Christmas. 
“At quarter past two,” he said, and got up. 

He knew there was doubt, now, scarcely 
of the moment. A formula could give him 
almost the precise instant at which his guns 
would open at ten thousand yards: the rec- 
ords furnished him with precisely how many 
shells they could send into the Trajan at 
that range each minute; how many more, 
and how much more rapidly they could send 
them in at nine thousand yards—still safe 
from the effective fire of the T’rajan. The 











ginning to clear from the bow. Twice, or it 
JO might have been three times, the T'rajan’s 





Perpetuity 


By HELEN A. SAXON 


I OW strange 
That in a world like this of flux and 
Of fleeting, flowing circumstance _[change, 
And wild, bewildering cosmic dance, 

The inmost thought of all should be 

That age-old dream of perpetuity. 


MS pereny seem 
More than the figment of a finite dream, 
More than the mere result of chance — 
This passion of continuance, 

As though the tides that ebb and flow 

Were centered in some stable thing below. 
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result was as inevitable as mathematics—the Ol 


length behind her, and a little to the left, 
a sudden, white spurt of spray splashed up, 
and just beyond it, a second, as the shell 
ricochetted. 

“Up two hundred, two right,” the correc- 
tion at once came over the fire-control wire 
from the spotters in the tops; and in obedi- 
ence to the order to allow two knots more 
deflection, the gun that had fired, and its 
mate in No. 1 turret, swung almost imper- 
ceptibly to starboard. Both already were 
at extreme elevation; so the engines must 
gain the two hundred yards ahead; and 
while the men on the bridge waited upon 
the engines, their eyes moved back from the 
Trajan to the muzzles of the guns aimed at 
her, and then feasted upon the enemy’s ship 
again. Only Brenham, with his glasses to 
his eyes, turned them a little more to the 
right and focused them further ahead, to 
make out the hull that was appearing under 
the smoke beyond. 





H® saw that flames were showing above 
its decks astern. 

The detonation of the second gun shook 
the Hudson. The splash was to right now, 
but abeam the Trajan. The correction from 
the top, for deflection only, confirmed it; 
the shouts of the men proclaimed it to each 
other that.the range had been reaehed. 

Wesson turned to the captain as the star- 
board gun in No. 1 turret roared again, and, 
at Brenham’s nod, the second forward tur- 
ret, No. 2, directly behind and above No. 1, 
thundered into action. And for the three 
shots but two splashes showed beyond the 
Trajan; one twelve-inch shell had reached 
its mark. 

“Down fifty,” the fire-control officer imme- 
diately indicated the shortening range for 
the next salvo with a fractional correction 
for deflection, which told that, had the 
pointers had the enemy’s length for their 
target, one other shell had gone home. And 
at onee, at regular, mechanical intervals of 














twenty-two seconds, the shock and concus- 








disabling or sinking of the ship, the slaugh- 

ter, dismembering, and maiming of its officers and 
men. He stood, with fists clenched, staring down at 
his cabin floor. The little leather clock tinkled one. 
The captain tried to tell himself again, before he 
must return to the bridge, that because of his dread 
he must have something else in him which made him 
more fit in an hour now, to give the order to fire; but 
his whole soul cried out to be able to stir with the 
lower, primal lust of the others bringing themselves to 
battle. He craved—craved all through him—the thrill 
of Wesson, of even young Lethbridge. He envied the 
man—MacLeod—for his swift and savage hate. 

He heard footsteps running toward his cabin, and 
he threw open his door. Young Lethbridge stopped 
breathless before him. 

“Sir,” he cried. “The ship in distress. 
ing us! We've heard from her again!” 

“What is new?” Brenham asked. Since midnight 
the unanswered calls from the ship had been com- 
ing in at intervals and Lethbridge had included 
them passionlessly in his reports. 

“Tt’s the Lancaster, sir! Lancaster, disabled two 
days ago and blown from her course and on fire now, 
sir! She—” 

“The Lancaster!” Brenham exclaimed. 
caster?” he questioned quickly. 

“She’s an old ship, sir. She’s loaded with cotton. 
It caught fire and they fought it all night—but it 
was no use. It’s blazing in all holds now; they’d 
abandon ship now, but their boats were washed away, 
or smashed in the storm!” 

“On fire!” the captain whispered. 


She’s call- 


“The Lan- 


He turned away, 


clawing at the edge of his coat. but at once caught 
himself up eurtls 

“How did you get this?” he questioned. “What 
s] ! . vered. I mean ? Who did they send this to?” 


quarter, was freshening and whitening ‘the waves 
with spray; the forecastle deck was wet and slip- 
pery, but still rose and fell slowly, steadily, evenly 
—a perfect platform for the guns. The sun, cleared 
of the clouds, glared down from overhead, making 
the rising ridges of water glassy-green, and throw- 
ing the shadows of the turret guns in sharp, purple 
streaks on the deck. It brought out the leaden- 
gray lines of the fleeing Trajan in distinct, pitiless 
relief, and painted her hull and superstructure a 
dull, neutral target figure in the center of glisten- 
ing green. 

Brenham glanced at smoke showing far ahead. 

“Tt’s only the vessel with the cotton on fire, | 
think,” Wesson said. He was watching his superior 
closely. 

The captain nodded; he 
back to the Trajan. 

“Tf we are within twelve thousand yards, you can 
sound general quarters, Wesson,” he said. “Send 
the men to battle stations.” 


had brought his gaze 


a quartermaster, at his shoulder, straightened 
as the alarm gongs sol nded, and the men, now 
naked to the waist, returned, cheering, to their gun 
stations, and the bugle called the officers back to 
their places. From the forward turrets the captain 
caught the rumble of the hoists and rammers, 
tested again, as turret by turret the guns were 
reported ready. He himself stepped to the tele- 
phone on the fire-control cireuit and received the 
range. 
“Eleven 
Wesson. 
“We try it at ten five?” 
Brenham’s gaze 


thousand two hundred,” he said _ to 


the excutive officer ¢ 
again caught the smoke far ahead 


sion of the four guns thudded and battered 
back against the thrust of the engines. 

“Down fifty, down thirty, down fifty,” the monoto- 
nous corrections from the fire-control officers in the 
top registered the steadily decreasing range; the 
spurts of white, rarer and nearer the 7'rajan when 
they showed, told that the shells were systematically 
hammering the enemy’s ship, while the spurts of 
spray which followed the flashes from the Trajan’s 
after turrets were four hundred yards short and on 
either side of the Hudson. But already Brenham 
had begun to appreciate in the men about him their 
bafling sense of surprise and bewilderment at the 
non-fulfilment of satisfaction in this, at their ap- 
prehension of disappointment. 

The superiority of their ship and their training, 
the futility of the enemy’s reply, was only what 
the captain knew—the men had boasted and prom- 
ised to each other; they were making of the fleeing 
battleship the target, the thought of which had 
roused Wesson twenty hours before when he trans- 
lated the battle directions; but, alike for officer and 
man, the elation was going. Beyond the 7'rajan, the 
burning ship had come clearly into sight. Wesson 
stood watching it, frowning. He started mechanic- 
ally with the others as he caught Brenham’s direc- 
tion to abandon the bridge at the order to the guns 


in the waist turrets to engage. As second in com- 


mand, his placee—when not on the bridge—was in 
the central station, below the conning tower, to 


sueceed the captain, should he be killed above; but 
Wesson stopped in the tower, gazing out through 


its slits. 

Fight twelve-inch rifles battered the Trajan’s armor 
ind superstructure to pierce through, somewhere, to 
the vitals: to reach the engine-room or magazine; 

lisable the battleship or sink her; toward her the 
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Try This on the Boy 
Some Morning 


Put a dish of each ready-cooked cereal before him and let 
him make his own choice. 





Let him see with the rest Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
these gigantic, crisp, porous grains. He'll be curious to try 
them and, when he does, he’ll find that they taste like nuts. 


That will settle his choice. Then the armies of children who 


love Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice will have a new recruit. 
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Perhaps he will want them morning, noon and night—some- § 
times with cream and sugar, sometimes mixed with bananas, 3 
sometimes—like crackers—in a bow] of milk. = 
—_ 

The more he wants the better. For these are whole-grain = 
foods made wholly digestible—the only such foods in existence. : 
= 

= 
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That’s How We Found Out 


We made a similar test for many months, by conducting a 
lunch counter in the heart of New York. 


We wanted to learn—as you do—what cereals folks like best. 
For we make cereal foods in sixteen forms, but we advertise only 
what people seem to prefer. 

So we served all sorts of ready-cooked cereals, all at an equal 
price. And four people in five chose Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice, just as your boy will do. 


Since then we have helped a million homes to enjoy them, 
just as you will in yours. 


Except in 
extreme 


West 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


These are the foods shot from guns—the foods with every 
starch granule exploded by Prof. Anderson’s process. 


The grains are put in sealed guns, then the guns are revolved 
in a heat of 550 degrees. The moisture in the grain is turned 
to steam, and that steam explodes when the guns are unsealed. 
The result is to blast the food granules to pieces so the digestive 
juices act instantly. The grains are puffed to eight times natural 
size. But the coats of the grains are unbroken. 





The result is unique, enticing, digestible—the most desired 
and most desirable of all the ready-cooked cereals. 


Why Grocers Run Out 


When grocers run out of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice it 
isn’t our fault now. It used to be. Many a time we have been 
far behind orders. For the demand has jumped until people are 


eating 15,000,000 dishes per month. 


But three of our factories are now equipped with these guns. 
Your grocer now has no excuse for running out of these popula 


foods. Please insist that he keep you supplied E 
= 
Made only by The Quaker Oats Company = 
(89) = 
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| evident at the distance. 


burning steamer swung. “Good God!” 
Wesson ejaculated. MacLeod, the quar 
termaster, pressed closer to the slit be 
side him. 

“Her engine-room’s cut off; it must be, 
sir!” he cried. ‘“They’re ablaze aft the 
funnels; but their engine crew has stayed 
—to get their ship to the Trajan.” His 
voice bellowed in the silence after the guns. 
Brenham stepped back from the transmit- 
ter, through which he had ordered the ces 
sation of the fire; the Hudson leaped all 
clear of her powder smoke. 


oe. E miles ahead, or—as the range still 

went to the guns—four thousand nine 
hundred yards, the Trajan too sprang away 
from the cloud over her after turrets; but 
what had been seen before—that a funnel 
was gone, a part of a mast shot away— 
appeared unaltered; if the Hudson’s shells 
had done greater damage, it was not yet 
The Trajan rode 
as evenly and as high and steered as stead- 
ily as before the Hudson’s first shot; and 
for that, as they saw that the men who 
stayed at the engines of the burning ship 
were bringing their vessel swiftly, steadily 
alongside the Trajan, the men with the 
captain in the Hudson’s conning tower 
muttered with relief. But the next in- 
stant the Trajan had shaken off the other 
vessel, jumped past her without swerving, 
and steamed on; and the burning ship, her 
engines backed to stop, drifted slowly 
across the Trajan’s stern, shielding the 
battleship with her smoke. 

Every man in the conning tower saw 
this; every spotter in the top observed 
it: the crews of the silenced twelve-inch 
guns had followed it above their sights. 
Then, as the Trajan reappeared beyond 
the cloud from the passenger ship, came 
the instructions to the gun crews to 
lower the sights a hundred and fifty yards, 
and the buzzers, hanging on the chests of 
the firing pointers, again brought the sig- 
nal to fire. 

Wesson, in the conning tower, had turned 
to Brenham, white and staring. 

“Brenham,” he said tensely, “that’s a 
ship of the Franklin Line, from Baltimore 
to England!” 

“Sir, it’s the Lancaster!” the quarter- 
master behind him cried. “I know her, 
sir; before I enlisted I was in her engine 
crew under Duncan, her chief engineer now. 
It’s him, sir, that’s still holding them to 
the engines!” 

Some one was still holding a crew to 
the engines; for, though abandoned by the 
Trajan, Brenham saw that the Lancaster 
was slowly gaining steerageway again, and 
that her stem,as she moved, was swinging 
steadily toward the Hudson. 

Brenham was aware that Wesson was 
defining, through his glass, the huddle 
upon the Lancaster’s forecastle deck, and 
the rapidity of the shortening of the space 
forward of the flames. 

“They have a quarter of an hour more 
there, Wesson,” Brenham said. “There is 
more than a chance to stop the Trajan 
before then.” 

Wesson jerked about: he seemed sud- 
denly sensible of the renewed concussion 
from the guns. He focused his glass with 
hoarse imprecation upon the Trajan, swear 
ing with ugly glee as he saw two shells 
in succession find the ship. Splashes to 
one side told that the next shots were lost. 
He cut in on the fire-control circuit. “One 
right!” he cried the deflection correction 
madly. “One right, quick; and faster— 
faster!” he commanded. “You’re firing too 
slow; you—” 
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| RENHAM thrust him away from the 

transmitter with physical force. “Keep 
firing as you are,” he commanded into the 
telephone shortly. “Tell the guns that 
they’re doing well—well!” He looked back 
to his subordinate. 

“We can’t do anything to help the guns 
now, Wesson,” he said quietly. “We did 
it off the Capes last month; we did it on 
the ranges before; or, it isn’t done!” 

Wesson jerked about. The Hudson had 
gained so that the Trajan’s shells were 
beginning to shriek past. He started to 
his battle position in the central-control 
station below, to which he had just tele 
phoned. 

“Please stay 
him, abruptly. 

A shell from the Trajan struck and ex 
ploded on the deck near the Hudson’s bow: 
another shrilled by, a crash of splintering 
wood following its detonation astern. Wes 
son appealed to Brenham mutely Their 
orders had commanded them to destroy the 
Trajan at the minimum risk to the Hud 
son; to pound the Trajan slowly to help 
from beyond the enemy’s rangé 
knew the 


here,” Brenham forbade 


le ssness 
before 
orders 
“Keep full speed: close as much more as 
we can,” Brenham instructed the naviga- 
ting officer. He nodded to the ragged hole 
ripped by the Trajan’s shell down to the 
armor under the deck “They can’t hit 


closing Corbin also 





us consistently yet; we’re dropping ten 
worse than that on to them every min 
ute. We must get through with them 
soon.” 

“Soon, I think, sir,” Corbin replied. The 
navigator’s tone was the first which, since 
the ship was known for the Lancaster, had 
shown recognition that the captain of all 
on the Hudson had his highest stake in the 
flaming ship. It made him suddenly weak 
and he sickened. It made it seem impossible 
to bear once more, after the next twenty- 
two-second interval, the deafening din, the 
seismic quake, the body buffet and bruise 
of the discharge, the suffocating stench and 
choke of the sulphur blast, the blinding 
rack of powder smoke. And now, as he 
looked ahead, he could not see the Lan- 
caster. For the breeze which had swept 
the last gun-blasts across and back from 
the Hudson’s wake was driving the cloud 
from the Lancaster over its bows, cloaking 
the forward deck, and spreading the smoke 
before the battleship in a gray and brown 
streamer, banded with black, which told 
that men still stayed at the furnaces and 
in the engine-room. Then came, without 
warning, the regular, intervaled roar and 
eruption of the guns, and their smother 
shut even that out. 


A THIRD shell from the Trajan seemed 
ab to have hit the superstructure amid- 
ships and exploded during the salvo, for 
after it again echoed the crash of splintered 
wood. In the blinded, choking suspense after 
it Brenham realized that young Leth- 
bridge was at his side—that it was he, 
chalk-faced and staring, that had swayed 
into the conning tower at the instant of 
concussion. It was he that cried out when 
the next single, chance shot from the 
Trajan struck. 

“Sir!” he shrieked. “Sir!” he plucked 
at the captain’s sleeve and tugged at it 
like a child. ‘“They’re smashing our boats. 
Two whale-boats and a launch are gone, 
sir. And they'll smash the rest if we—” 

“Boy!” Brenham caught and supported 
him. “Six shells hit then; six out of eight. 
We didn’t get better than three before. 
You know we must get the Trajan first. 
And—David.” he cried, “if we’ve also got 
to keep on when they’re burning beside us, 
try to think of the hundred lives, perhaps 
the thousand, we’re saving to one we aban- 
don if we stop the Trajan—and take the 
advantage in war.” 

He let him go at the renewed appulse of 
the powder blast. When the wind swept it 
away, the Trajan was hit again; the reply 
of her guns had almost ceased; again the 
Trajan was hit: and once more. Her tur- 
rets were silenced; her decks and stern 
broken; her superstructure torn and _per- 
forated. But her hull and engines still 
showed intact: given an advantage of thirty 
minutes, the night with its fog would con- 
ceal her again before she could be again 
overtaken. And so near was the Lancaster 
that the Hudson’s fire was beginning to 
falter. Five, then seven, then seven again 
of the Hudson’s shells splashed into the 
sea. A thousand yards from the Hud- 
son’s bows, the men who staved at the 
Lancaster’s engines had brought the burn- 
ing vessel slowly, painfully back into the 
battleship’s course, and when the breeze 
swept the smoke aside the figures of the 
people packed on the forward deck showed 
in dense silhouette before the red and yel- 
low flames. And the salvos from the Hud 
son’s turrets became more ragged. The 
fire from the turrets told Brenham _ too 
plainly that the crews there were suf- 
fering and gasping, like MacLeod, with 
the men in the Lancaster’s engine-room; 
that the turret officers were becoming help- 
less as Wesson to keep their eyes fixed 
past the bow of the burning ship. 

The Lancaster was within five hundred 
yards. Wesson returned beside Brenham; 
he had lost his control again, and was reck- 
less of it: he towered over his superior 
menacingly. 

“They have five minutes there; no more, 
Brenham,” he said 

“Fifteen more rounds from each gun; 
eight guns; and five more shells; two, one 
well placed, will take the Trajan now, Wes- 
son!” Brenham retorted. “If you think 
you can get that in time from the crews, 
what you want to them 
And he pushed Wes 


you can Say 
now: go to them!” 
son away 

“Corbin!” he eried to the navigating 
officer, “the Lancaster will try to foul us 
if we have to pass. Keep us clear of them 
to windward so we can fire away from 
their smoke.” , 


ge the ragged roar of his guns again 
i caught him 


While he stood stifled by their blast. his 
consciousness registered that Wesson had 
fled to the forward turret: that Corbin 
had gone to the bridge: that 
Trajan’s fire had 
lessly shut in the tower with the quarte! 
masters But before he moved. the acrid 
powder cloud was cleared, and only the 
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dent The battle lines of the Oliver Typewriter forces are forming 
pe for another campaign of conquest. The triumphs of 1gr1o, the 
— most brilliant ever achieved by a great sales organization, 
Men have served to inspire to more mighty deeds in the coming year. 
a The roll call of the Oliver Sales Organization shows over 
other 15,000 men under arms—the most magnificent body of trained 

salesmen in the world. This Sales Force, great as it is, cannot 

— cope with the tremendous increase in business which the 
ome popularity of the Oliver Typewriter has created. 
oO, Tor e ° . ° 
itered This advertisement is a call for reinforcements—to enable 
— the Oliver Sales Force to extend its skirmish lines to all sec- 
she, tions of the country. We are going to enlist a force of agents of sufficient 
es numerical strength to cover the continent. 

when * * . 
the Resident Agents Wanted in Every Town and Village 
ucked This means that in every town, every village, every hamlet—every postoffice point— 
et there must be an active Resident Agent of the Oliver Typewriter—the fastest-selling 
gone, typewriter ever known. Not content with the overwhelming success of the Oliver 
Pr Typewriter in the larger cities, we are reaching out to the ninety thousand towns 
orted and villages throughout the country. Wherever business is transacted, whether in 
eight. the great centers of commerce or in the smallest trading points, this marvelous ma- 
first. chine finds ready sale and a man can make money as its agent. 


0 got 


a ” Highly Profitable Work in Spare Time 


aban- 


» the The central idea of our selling system is to have—every where— fact that you own and operate the Oliver Typewriter will enable 

a vigilant agent of the Oliver Typewriter constantly on the ground. you to interest others without neglecting your regular work. As 
Ise of Whether that agent devotes part or all of his time to the Oliver, is a matter of course, the more time you devote to the Oliver 
abn left to his own discretion. If profitably employed at present, the Agency the greater will be your profits. You get the profit on 
. a, Oliver Agency willincrease yourincome. You can use the sample every sale in your territory during the life of your arrangement, 
 tur- machine in your own business and thus make it pay for itself. The even when our experts help. 


stern 


per: Selling Experience Read Our Book 


still 

pet Not Essential The BEEERESTLS CN “THE RISE OF THE 
gain Every Local Agent for the Oliver ‘@) ‘4 = LOCAL AGENT 
aster Typewriter receives a Free Scholarship j ca 6 

ig to in the Oliver School of Practical Sales- Enlist in the 

gain manship. Oliver Service! 


» the 


Hud- vious selling experience. Teachers, 

the tradesmen, doctors, ministers, lawyers, men who rose from the Local Agency 
yUrN- stenographers, telegraph operators, _— A “ey of — importance 
» the printers, mechanics; men and women en . si IVES WTganizaion. 
reeze in a multitude of different occupations, The Standard Visible Writer One man who began as Local Agent 
F the have become successful agents. If you The Oliver Typewriter has been breaking records since the day it was placed on the for the Oliver Typewriter is today the _ 
owed have the will to take up this work, we market. Efficiency records, speed records, endurance records—it has won them in Typewriter King of Mexico. He con® 
yel- will point out the way. quick succession. It sets the swiftest pace in sales by giving unparalleled service. trols the sale of the Oliver in that 
Hud- Successful applicants for positions as It is absolutely unique in design—the only $100 typewriter in the world that prints with country and leads a great army of 
The Local Agents for the Oliver Typewriter the downward stroke. Its U-shaped Type Bar, which makes this possible, is cov- agents. The Mexican Government re- 
too are in the direct line of promotion to ered by Basic Patent. What the Selden Patent is to automobiles, this patent is to ports show that more Oliver Type- 
suf- the best paying positions in our great typewriters, only we do not license its use by other typewriter manufacturers. writers are imported into Mexico than 
with Sales Organization. If you have the ‘ ; } . A all other typewriters combined. 
0M 5 necessary qualifications and wish to With several hundred less paste then otter standard hs i | no ee Stories like these, in this wonderful 
help- ally yourself with this splendid body strength, ease of operation, versatility and convenience are correspondingly increased. peck alee enalieds alt ween 
he . aaa i This machine, with all of its advantages, all of its time and labor saving devices, the Pp cual ac Bw 
fixed of picked men—if you are not afraid of ’ for § c D open your eyes to the big opportunities 

the rough-and-tumble of business ri- Local Agent can buy—and sell—for Seventeen-Cents-a-Day. presented to Local Agents. We will 

dred valry—step forward as enlist ! ane send ‘‘The Rise of the Local Agent,’’ 
1am ; can always make room for the right kin D Pl and will promptly communicate with 
reck- of men in the ranks of Oliver Agents. Seventeen-Cents-a- ay an those ee Mh ps ‘shana interested. 
prior ti t Even if there’s an agent in your town | 

. a Powerful Stimulus to Sales now, it will do no harm to put your 
nore, name on the waiting list. 

As a Local Agent for the Oliver Typewriter you have this Send the coupon or a personal letter 
prt double advantage: You not only offer your customers the greatest and enlist under the banner of the 
Wen. typewriter value on the market—but are able to sell on the tempting Oliver now while the Call for Volun- 

ink terms of ‘‘Seventeen-Cents-a-Day!” The typewriter world was teers is ringing in your ears. 
see thunderstruck when this plan was first announced. The Oliver 
Pit Typewriter No. 5—the newest model—-he regular $100 machine, er ee eee ee 
Wea. equipped with a brilliant array of new devices and conveniences, Book and Information 
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= can be handled. That’s why we are seeking recruits to swell the details of your AGENCY PLAN. 
. ranks of our Sales Force. We must have more men on the firing 

Pres line, to carry on this great work. We want men who have ambi- Name 

re tion, energy, enthusiasm, to carry the Oliver flag, fight for new 

roi dares 





This obviates the necessity for pre- 
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actually offered for pennies! The effect of this plan has been 
to vastly widen the market. 


Enroll Your Name on the Coupon 


The sales have grown by leaps and bounds, reaching enormous 
volume. The demands for demonstrations come faster than they 


records, and reap the rewards of success. 68 


ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


The Oliver Typewriter Company, 227 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION ¢ LLIER'S 


This book unrolls the life stories of 


COUPON 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
227 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send book, “THE 
RISE OF THE LOCAL AGENT,” and 
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Columbia Ignition 


will run the average 
automobile for a sea- 
son at a total cost of 
$5.00 or less. 

It can be obtained 
in either of these two 
forms: 
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Besides its great economy, 
Columbia Ignition does 
away with many causes of 
ignition troubles, and is 
equally serviceable for auto- 
mobiles, power boats or sta- 
tionary gas engines. 


IGNITOR 
CELLS 


Columbia Ignition means the elimination of 
complicated wiring and connections, sulphuric 
acid, and the numerous mechanical parts which 
in other generators are apt to get out of order and 
cause stoppages. 


Columbia Ignition warns you 100 to 200 miles 
ahead of exhaustion that a new battery is needed. 


This ts the only ignition system in the 
world that gives any warning tn advance 
of exhaustion, 


For your protection every Columbia 
Multiple Battery. Columbia Ignitor Cell* or 
Columbia Dry Cell* bears our name, NATIONAL 
CARBON CO. 


* Fahnestock Connections furnished without 
extra charge. 
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FA 
a’ You Need 
Y This Book 


It contains valu- 
able information 
h many subjects of 
erest to every owner of 
automobile, power boat or 
tationary gas engine 
ne Write for it today 


The Complete Battery is Best 

The Ignitor Cells, when properly wired 
in multiple, are reliable and efficient, but 
the Columbia Multiple Battery in metal 
case, is, we believe, the very best source 
of ignition ever put on sale. It is a 
complete, practically indestructible, water- 


proof unit. You can put it in your car or 
boat and forget it. 
$5.00 


Sold by automobile and electrical supply houses and 
garages everywhere. If not handled by your dealer 


Price Columbia Multiple in metal case 


write us direct, mentioning his name 

NOTE—In case your battery box will not receive 
the Columbia Multiple in metal case you can obtain it 
in waterproof pasteboard case to fit your requitements 








(NATIONAL CARBON CO 


Largest Battery Manufacturers in the World 


Cleveland, Ohio 


COLLIER’S 


2001 West 117th Street 
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sweet wood smoke of the Lancaster sur- 
rounded him. Through it he could see, 
as the wind raised it a little from the 


Lancaster’s decks, the separate figures in 
the frantic, delirious pack in the last 
little flame-free refuge on the forecastle; 
it showed the number of the women among 
the men; the presence of children; even 
the colors of the women’s dresses. It made 
hopelessly plain that the next leap of the 
flames must be over those figures; and that, 
after another moment, the men who had 
gone back to the Lancaster's engines to 
bring the vessel alongside so that those on 
the battleship could not deny them must 
be beyond chance of even throwing them 
selves into the sea. 


But Brenham had deafened himself to 


their ery as, at last, they saw that the | 


Hudson had ceased her fire and the bow 
of the great battleship was swinging slowly 
and pointing toward them. When it swung 
still more to port and was directed past 
them, Corbin still kept it so close as to 
deceive them. Brenham called to the quar- 
termaster sharply: 

“Tell Mr. Corbin to keep us well clear.” 
Himself he foreed to the fire-control tele- 
phone again. Mechanically, as he drove 
his mind to its rounds, he recognized that 
the change in the course would put his 
two guns in the port-waist turret out of 
action, but would bring to bear for a mo- 
ment his four fresh guns in the after tur- 
rets. He directed these to fire with the other 
six as soon as they were brought to bear; and, 
fixing his glasses to the left of the cloud 
which was settling back over the Lancaster, 
he waited for the Trajan to reappear. 

He repeated to himself his recognition 
that, on the changed course, it would be 
only luck if the gunners hit on the first fire 
without test for deflection, and he cursed 
the hidden Lancaster for the wind-eddy 
which swept her smoke above his ship as his 
ten guns erupted, raggedly, one after the 
other. For the sweet, sticky cloud had 
pressed down and mixed with the guns’ 
stinging ether gas and stopped it from 
clearing away. He fought himself free and 
from the conning tower, and threw himself 
forward to see ahead of the smoke in time 
to follow his shots. But the smoke did 
not clear. For MacLeod’s Dunean—whose 
name he had heard the quartermaster sob- 
bing beside him in: the conning tower—or 
whoever was struggling to keep life in the 
Lancaster, when he had seen that the bat- 
tleship was to pass, had summoned his 
Jast steam to turn and throw his ship after 
the Hudson; and he managed somehow, for 
a moment, to keep his flaming hulk beside 
the battleship; but now he was hopelessly 
losing and dropping behind, though he still 
steered to keep up. 

But Brenham, on the Hudson’s deck 
beside No. 2 turret, was telling himself 
consciously only that the smoke had not 
cleared in time to follow the effect of the 
shots, and the guns again must be fired 
without correction, when he heard the 
bugles sounding “cease firing’ and the 
alarms calling all boats away and rescue 


parties to man them; and the engines, 
which had stopped, were being set full 


astern. Far ahead, where the alarms 
had caught him staring, he suddenly real- 
ized that the Trajan had sheered, that her 
side, not her stern, was turned to the Hud- 
son, and that steam, not powder smoke, 
half enveloped her; he knew that the 
last salvo, fired at his direction, had fin- 
ished the Trajan; that she lay a wreck 
upon the water. And still consciously, me- 
chanically—as he sprang in obedience to 
the bugles to his station to superintend 
rescue and see all boats away—he knew 
that the bugles had blown and the boats 
had been called away before the work of 
the last shells could have been known. 





., WAS again sunset—three hours after 
the news, relayed by wireless to the 
shore, had been flashed around the world 
that the Hudson had encountered and de- 
stroyed the Trajan and had taken, with 
her surviving officers and men, the officers 
sent to South America; and the item had 
been added in the cities interested that the 
Lancaster had burned at sea, but her pas- 
sengers and crew had been picked up by the 
Hudson after the battle. 

Wesson had come in abashed to Bren- 
ham in the little office beside the captain’s 
cabin, to translate with him the cipher 
from Washington, which told that the 
action had probably prevented further fol- 
lowing of the war plan in Europe; that 
the ministers, who had initiated it and 
been anticipated, were being repudiated 

Brenham, white and cold, went through 
the work listlessly 

“Wesson,” he said at last, “I did not 
give the order; it was MacLeod from the 
tower in my name. Some of the men know 


it ; you must know it but” he motioned 
toward his cabin—‘she knows that the 
order was given before we knew we had 


the Trajan; and she must believe that I 
gave it I can’t tell her that it was Mac- 
Leod did it, when I left him alone, for the 
sake of the man he’d served in that ship.” 
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With JAP-A-LAC 
In One Short Night, 

You’ll Have the Whole Room 
Spick and Bright 


Perhaps you would like to have a new 
library; your old, oak furniture may be 
somewhat out of date, and dingy by this time. 

All you have to do is wash it with warm 
water and soap during the day, order some 
Dead Black Jap-a-lac (Flemish finish) and 
when your husband comes home at night, 
give the bookcases, chairs, tables, and 
picture frames a thorough coat. 

In the morning you will have as charm- 
ing and pleasing a room as though you'd 
gone downtown and bought a complete 
new outht. It will cost you so “tt/e in both 
time and money that to 4esétate 1s to waste. 


You Can’t Keep House Without 


JBPALAL 


and Natural (Clear) 
Renews everything from cellar to garret 


For hardwood floors; for restoring linoleum; for wainscoting 
rooms; for re-coating worn-out tin and zinc bath tubs; for bright- 
ening woodwork of all sorts; for coating 
pantry shelves and kitchen tables; for var- 
nishing pictures and gilding picture frames 
when thinned with turpentine; for restoring 
go-carts and wagons; for decorating flower 
pots and jardiniere stands; for re-painting 
trunks; for restoring chairs, tables, iron beds, 
bookcases, and for a thousand and one uses, 
all of which are described and explained in 
a little book which you can have for a little 
request on a post card. 

For sale everywhere—it wears forever. 
Look for the name Glidden as well as the, 


name Jap-a-lac. There is no substitute. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Cleveland, O. 





Toronto, Ont. 
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What is an 


AMBEROL — 
Record? 


More than 1,000,000 families thought that they had» 
reached the limit of pleasure in home entertainment 





when they purchased their Edison Phonographs | 


—and they had, at that time. ‘Chen came Edison 
Amberol Records, with the same sweetness and 
richness of tone as Edison Standard Records, but 
playing more than twice as long. Musical selections 
beyond the scope of other Records—four and one- 
half minutes of entertainment rendered completely, 
without hurrying or cutting—complete arias from 
the operas, all the verses and all the choruses of 
all the songs you like—such are the advantages of 


Amberol Records played on an 


Edison Phonograph 


Special Amberol Offer 


With every purchase of Amberol Attachment, 
at prices ranging from $5.00 to $8.50, accord- 





ing to style of Phonograph you have, the pur- 
chaser receives ten special Amberol Records. 
This special offer means that you are getting 
your start on Amberol Records practically free. 
Take advantage of this offer. Go to your dealer 
and have the Amberol Attachment put on your 
instr'ument—and no matter how old your Edison 
Phonograph may be, it will be quite as good 
as when it was new. 

There is an Edison Phonograph at a price to 
suit everybody’s means, from the Gem at $15.00 
to the Amberola at $200. 

Edison Standard Records, 35c.; Edison Am- 
berol Records (play twice as long), 50c.; Edison 
Grand Opera Records, 75c. to $2.00. 


National Phonograph Co., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 





IN ANSWEwING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our Splendid Record Entitles Us 
to Leadership 


AKLAND Cars have won 25 hill 


climbs, road and track events, in competition with the 
cream of American Motor Cars. ‘The big majority of 
these were hill climbing contests, and its continuous victories are 
the talk of the racing world—just as its wonderful touring quali- 
ties have made it first in the minds of well informed motorists. 


Can you think of a stronger test than 
hill climbing? Motor, clutch and transmission must show a 
continuous 100% of efficiency—if victory is to be won. Hill 
climbing is the supreme test— and 25 continuous victories 
prove an absolute superiority of construction—honestly and 
fairly won. 


Contest after contest was added to our 
string of victories—not easy ones but the hardest kind of road 
and hill climbing events—anywhere—everywhere. 


No one else has dared to claim this leadership, 
because no one else can show such records as those won by the Oakland 
at Los Angeles, Algonquin Hill (Chicago), Baltimore, Washington, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dead Horse Hill (Worcester, Mass.), Seattle, 
Giant's Despair, at Wilkes-Barre, and many others. 


What does all this mean to you? It means honesty 
of manufacture, excellence of material, the finest of workmanship, closest 
attention to detail and, above all and foremost, it means that the fundamental 
principles of design are correct—and stand so proven before the world to-day. 


Accessibility and simplicity are the two most pro- 
nounced qualities of the Oakland chassis. Motor, clutch, transmission, mag- 
neto and pump are all easily at your hand. Your eye takes in the whole 
chassis at a glance. Its simplicity means a saving of time and money to you. 


These cars are priced far below other machines 
that have less power, are more complex, less 
get-at-able—and therefore, less modern. 


For 1911 we are marketing a 30 and a 40 horsepower chassis 
with seven body mountings. The 30 horsepower will be made in a five- »assenger Touring 
Car, detachable fore-doors, at $1200 (detachable tonneau if preferred); a Toy Tonneau, four- 
passenger body, at $1150, and a two-passenger Runabout, the fastest car of its kind to be 
found anywhere, at $1000. The 40 horsepower chassis will be 
furnished with a five-passenger, fore-door body, at $1600: a 
speedy Roadster with fore-doors at $1550, and Model K, 2 


f Be sure to mail this cou- 
five-passenger touring car, $1500. 2 


pon to the factory 


Oakland Motor Car Co. 


Fe 
; rethecar, comparetherecord, .4 
Comparethe ,» compare therec rd va Pontiac, Michigan 


compare the price. We invite your closest inspec- 
tion and most careful thought—on this most im- ? Please send me copies of ‘*Little Stories 
portant subject—to you—and to us. If you will ¢ sides 


° of Big Vic tories;"" ““The man who has 
do this, we know what the result will be e driven one ;"” ““The 1911 Catalogue.’ 


Oakland Motor Car Cn Name 


. . ° Stree 
Pontiac, Michigan oe 
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HE hat the Pullman 

porter singles out ad- 
miringly, brushes tenderly 
and surrenders reluctantly 
is the superfine 


Roelofs 


“Smile” 
Hat 


The Highest-Priced Soft 
Hat In The World 


Twenty Dollars 


Worth $20., in its incomparable 
style—worth $20., in its refinement 
of finish—worth $20., in its distinct- 
ive silvery color, and the sumptuous 
«feel’’ of the felt— worth $20., 
in the intimate sense of persona/ 
satisfaction that comes from possess- 
ing ‘‘the /ast word’” in hat luxury. 

Four times as good as any five- 
dollar hat made—more than three 
times as good as any six-dollar hat 
made — put through three times the 
handling of the ordinary ‘shat of 
commerce.’’ Made of 100% pure 
belly beaver fur, worth over $30. 
per pound. Ivory-smooth of nap. 
Silk to the eye. Satin to the touch. 

Other Roelofs ««SMILE”’ Hats 
(Soft) sell at $4, $5, $6, $7, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Roelofs ««SMILE’’ Hats (Der- 
bies)sell at $4,$5,$6,$7,$8 and g10. 

The Z'wenty-Dol/ar Roelofs 
«<SMILE’’ Hat and all the others 
are sold by the following upper- 
class retailers: 
Somadham ” Wash. 
Seston, Mass. 
Bradford, Pa. 


Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Canton, Ohio The W. E. Homer Co 
Chicago, Ml. Brooks Co. 

“ “ Capper & Capper 
W. B. Davis Co. 
Geo. F. Sherman 
London Hat House 
George W. Harris 
Gano-Downs Co. 


J. Koch & Co. 

P. C. Adams 

Birkin Clo. & Shoe Co. 
Delano’s 

Greenwald & Co. 
Geo. E. More 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Uhio 
Dayton, Ohio . 
Decatur, Il. 
Denver, Colo. 
Erie, Pa. .. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fresno, Cal. . . 
Greensburg, Pa 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Frank 8, Bond & Co 
F. H. Bohne & Co 
Arthur McAfee 

L. Keck & Co 

Jay Aldrich 

S. M. Meyers & Co 
Cc. B. Logan 


rd Mullen & Bluett Clo. Co. 
Memphis, Tenn Leidy & Co. 
The Missoula Merc. Co 


Missoula, Mont. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ogden, Utah 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

“ ‘“ 





Wm. V 
The Togger 
Dyer Bros. 
H. A. Friedberg 
Paulson Bros. Co 

“ “ John Sitterly 
Portland, Ore. Robinson & Co 
Providence, R. I Browning, King & Co 
Reno, Nev.. . Carl Kuhn 
Rochester, N. Y Whillock Bros. 
Sacramento, Cal James Patterson 





St. Louis, Mo Brooks Co, 
St. Paul, Minn W. C. Kilgore & ( 
Salt Lake City, Utah W. E. Fife ¢ 

“ “ ‘ Rowe & Kelly C 
San Francisco, Cal fom Dillon 


Jay McCabe 
Cheasty’s Haberdashery 
King Bros 

Wm. W. Milner 

W. R. Tonkin Co 

Cc. W. Weber & Cx 


San Jose, Cal 
Seattle, Wash 


Spokane, Wash 


Springfield, Ohi 0. F. Hypes 
Tacoma, Wash. Bradley & Prewett 
Vancouver, B. C. Richardson & Potts 
Wheeling, W. Va Kraus Bros 


HENRY H. ROELOFS & CO. 
Sole Makers 
1200 Brown St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MEMO. Write to us for 4/l The 
While,” a touch-and-go waltz the 
whole family. ‘t's free. 


** Smile 
song for 





Railroad Economy 


(Concluded from poge 15 


The train board is supplied with small 
boxes, which show by their position on 
the board the location of all the trains in 
yards or in transit. Each box represent- 
ing a train is filled with small pegs, which 
indicate the cars in that train. On the 
flat top of the peg is pasted a label con- 
taining the information received in the 
report. This enables the man in charge 
of the board to tell at a glance what cars 
trains and whether the 


is es- 


are in certain 
trains are in yards or moving. It 
pecially valuable in preventing congestion 
and delays at terminals, and in keeping 
all trains running on schedule time. When 
the freight board indicates any irregulari- 
ties, the wires are kept busy until the 
miniature trains on the board show that 
the trains are moving as they should move. 


This wonderful barometer of freight 
traffic represents one of the most prac- 


tical means of securing economy in mod- 
ern railroad operation. 

Cars Must Move 

+ as soon as a train has been made 
ey up on the board it is placed in transit 
on the board between the starting-point 
and the next terminal. It remains in this 
space until the next telegraphic report is 
received on the arrival of the train at the 
terminal. 

If a car is set out between 
the conductor of the train immediately 
telegraphs the number and symbol of the 
Upon receipt of this 


terminals 


ear he has set out. 
report, which must also give the reason 
the car was set out, the peg in the train 
box representing this car is taken out and 
placed in the station yard provided for at 
the bottom of the board. 

When a ear is set out at a point to which 
it is not consigned, the action is followed 
up by telegraphing until the car is again 
started toward its destination. When the 
ear set out is reported sent forward, the peg 
is taken out of the yard and placed in the 
train box, making the pick-up. Thus all 
delays are automatically brought to notice. 
Reports are made on the arrival and 
departure of all cars and trains at ter- 


connections made 


minals where new are 
up. Under the telegraphic report system, 
when a report is received on a new con- 


nection going out of a terminal, the pegs 
are transferred from the train box just 
arrived to the outgoing train box. By this 
system any cars in a train due to leave by 
the next and which are not 
sent out, show up on the board like a sore 
In this way all serious delays are 


connection, 


thumb. 
eliminated and large sums of money saved. 
The same plan of wiring reports wher- 
ever trains are broken up and run out in 
new connections is repeated on each divi- 
of the line until all cars and trains 
their destination. 
When the destination-arrival 
received, the pegs 
are pulled from the train box, labels re- 
moved, the ready for use 
again in new trains. 
This system is kept 
by the strict enforcement of the rule that 
all reports telegraphed to the 
train board office hour of the 
departure and arrival of trains. 


Old and New Systems—a Contrast 
7 indiscriminate, wasteful, and 
costly tracing of freight by officials, 


sion 
arrive at 
report is 
representing the cars 
are 


and pegs 


working perfectly 


must be 
within one 


agents, clerks, or outsiders who might 
desire information on the movement of 
cars has been entirely done away with 
through this system. Before it was put 
into effect it was a very usual thing for 


an agent to receive a dozen telegrams from 
different people about the same car which 
side-tracked and overlooked 


Coupled with the ex- 


was usually 
in some railroad yard. 
pense of the delay was the extra expense of 
sending dozens and dozens of telegrams 

Through this system each car is being 
and the one set of tele- 


traced as it moves, 
grams in the place of unnecessary expen- 
sive wiring has brought about a tremen 
dous saving in time, energy, and money 
for the railroad. And the benefit the 
shipper has been equally great 

This system of scientific regulation of 


freight traffic will bring just as great sav 


ings to other railroad systems if they will 


-————- 


“KODAK” 


Is our Registered and common- 
law ‘Trade-Mark and cannot be 
rightfully applied except to 
goods of our manufacture. 

If a dealer tries to sell you a 
camera or films, or other goods 
not of our manufacture, under 
the Kodak name, you can be sure 
that he has an inferior article 
that he is trying to market on 
the Kodak reputation. 





If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














TRAVEL 


Where History has written her Romances— 
Where Nature has painted her Masterpieces— 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico 
Arizona, California 
and all Pacific Coast points 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE 


The Road to the Pacific 


Trains of Superior Equipment, Oil Burning 
Locomotives, Rock Ballast Roadbed, Automatic 
Electric Block Signals 


Dining Car Service Best in the World 


For Literature address 
L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 366 and 1158 or 1 Broadway, New York 
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PENCIL SLOT MACHINE 


The only machine of its kind in the world 


A Few Sales Per Day Quickly Pay For It 


Machine sells lead pencils of any standard size or make. Can sell 25 to 50 
Each pencil sold yields 100% profit. Can be set up in stores, 
Y.M.C. A. rooms, schools and other public 
A trifle larger than a standard size 









pencils a minute. 
news-stands, cafes, railroad stations, 
Holds 144 pencils in sight of buyer 


places 
Sold outright — no royalties 


dictionary n ‘ 
Order |, 2 or 3 machines as a trial a cers 
orders accompanied by remittance. : Oe oe 
° L 

We guarantee the machines to do the work we claim or refund the money 


W rite for illustrated folder B. Free on request 


Express or freight charges prepaid on 


Homa 





give shippers 


make the same attempt to 


and 











| 


L 


better service, protect their propert 





“Smile 


reduce the cost of operation by eliminating 
the extravagant waste of time and energy 
o 
28 
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Exclusive city or county rights considered where machines are 


bought in large quaniities 
E. W. PECK CO., 1123 Broedway. N.Y. em 
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A Car with a Bak 
Master-of-Roads Degree 


Each car that graduates trom the White factory has passed ‘a series of thorough 
and rigid road examinations and has earned a Master-of-Roads Degree. 





The White name-plate it bears is its diploma—won through proved merit. 
This means a car able to cope with all road conditions, all hills, and 
all emergencies. 


It signals a car built to be perfect, not a car made to sell at a low price. 





If we are able tomorrow to conceive of a single real betterment, the very 
first possible car will embody it, though it necessitate raising the price. 


The White “22° 1911 


The 30 h. p. four-cylinder motor has a 33-inch bore, with a 5%-inch The frame is of chrome nickel steel. The car is perfection in every 
stroke, giving great pulling power at a very slow pace on high gear. The detail of construction. 
-ylinders are imported from France en bloc. Pa ee er ee i a : 
cylinders I % There are two models—‘‘G-A’’ and ‘‘G-B identical except in size of 
The four-speed transmission—direct drive on third, which is the speed body and length of wheel-base. 
most used—allows an extremely low gear for starts and very high gear for cee aes ; ae ; ‘ 
the highest sosed. This is a new thine of Gare deltine for leas 5 ah 000 Model ‘‘G-A’’ has a 110-inch wheel-base. This car is sold with full 
- £ -st speed. Ss < ; gz ars se y I¢ = é pI, UUU, . . pe Tp “7 OC +a . 
a f dina equipment, except top, for $2,000. Torpedo body, $2,250. Ignition is by 
The speed of the motor may alwavs remain within the range of its Bosch magneto. 
rreatest efficiency, no matter how fast or slow the car moves when a four- ‘ jee i+ as : ; 
a 4 ‘tanach ye 4 aed Model ‘‘ G-B,’’ 120-inch wheel-base, carries the same equipment as 
Ss -e( c S SS10 Ss sed, ‘cs . ’” ° ° ° Py ¢ ae g . 
as . : G-A,’’ plus foot rail and tire irons, and sells for $2,500. Limousine, 


? 


The cooling is by gear-driven pump and genuine ‘‘Honeycomb’’ radiator. $3,600. Landaulet, $3,800. Ignition is by Bos« -h magneto. 





We make cars of both steam and gasoline power. Write for Catalog “G’’ tf interested in gasoline cars; “S’’ if in the steam car 
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IF TY boat wise people were made glad last 
es with the ownership of the marvelous 
}6-ft. raised-deck Racine Cruiser. Four 
times that number were disappointed— 

they came too late. We can build only a like 
number of these beautiful boats this year—just 
fifty, that’s all. 36 feet over all she measures,— 


her beam is 8 ft.6 in. She will go anywhere 
there is two feet six inches of water, and you 
can take your friends on this boat with cruising 
accommodations for eight; toilet room, folding 
lavatory and mirror, owner’s stateroom, and 
cockpit holding ten. The galley is big, fresh 
water tanks for salt water cruising, ice box, 
sink, surplus storage and all—a real home on 
water, independent of all the hotels on earth. 


Save $2,500 
On This Boat 


And the price—other builders with limited 
capacity and old fashioned methods would have 
to ask $3,500 to about $5,000 but our price is 
$2,400 for the whole outfit. Every detail of hull 
and fittings is up to the regular Racine standard, 
nothing scrimped, no pains of labor or material 
spared just to make the price low. 

Everything that goes with asboat is included, dinghey 
and davits, lights, screens, standing top, cushions, cur- 
tains, flags, signal mast and fittings, power whistle, fog 
bell, life preser vers, boat hook, stove, removable table, etc. 
Powerful motor of the latest type four cylinder, 4-cycle; 
self-starting—developing 25 to 30 H. P.—with double 
ignition system, including gear driven magneto, all so 
simple that even a novice will have no trouble. Complete 
electric light plant with dynamo. Sounds like a marine 
catalogue, doesn’t it? You will find no extras to buy on 
this boat. 

You can afford to own this boat and run it yourself. 
You will require no crew. It’s a “one man boat” in the 
sense that you can handle it all by yourself, if you wish, 
——  fptuens 

e will gladly tell you about this newest member of 
the Racine family as well as the other boats we make. 
Send today for the story of ‘The Cruise of the Bonita,” 
which will help you select the boat you need. 


Racine Boat Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 11 Muskegon, Mich. 


Member—National Boat and Engine Company 
ms—Chicago New York Philadelphia 


Salesroo: 
Buffalo Detroit Boston Seattle 






































Colors: White, Tan, Grey, Lt. Blue 


GOTHAM 25c each 
GOTHIC 2 for 25c 


At Retailers’ Everywhere or 
postpaid on receipt of price 


Gotham Mfg. Co., Makers, Sth Ave. Bldg., N.Y. 




























LYON & HEALY 
HAR is the undisputed 


Standard of the 
exceedingly reasonable. 


World. Prices 

Catalogue 

of Lyon & Healy Harps free to 

anyone interested Also bargains 

in Used Harps. Monthly payments 
may be arranged. 

LYON & HEALY, Manager H.B.B., Chicago 

Piano and Harp Builders 
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“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is « 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE Home-study Domestic Sci 
ence courses For home-making t po 


The School in Our Town 


(Concluded from page 18) 


To attempt a description of her subtle 
charm would be as useless as to essay a 
description of the rose’s fragrance. Indeed, 
she always reminded me of a delicately 
perfumed rose, somewhat faded, perhaps, 
but still retaining all the elegance and 
grace of the choicest bloom. I see her 
now, a lovely smile playing about her lips, 
and mischievous glances hiding behind her 
spectacles, betraying the fact that she was 
on terms of intimate companionship with 
her fifty little charges. She possessed the 
innate gift of understanding. Words were 
unnecessary to reveal our needs. She di- 
vined them instantly with a perfect under- 
standing of the child-heart and sympathy 
with the child-spirit. Of her it may very 
properly be said: “Of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.” With such congenial rela- 
tions it is unnecessary to say anything 
about her discipline. Where Love rules, 
discipline is unknown. Eagerly other 
teachers sought the secret of Miss Lydia’s 
success, but they sought in vain until 
they learned the art of loving. Such was 
the standard set before the school of our 
town. Such is the ideal that governs the 
school. 

For fifty years this leaven has been per- 
meating the entire school. Twenty years ago 
I proudly entered her room on my first day 
at school. Twenty years before that she 
had seen my mother do the same thing, and 
if she remains at her post a few years 
longer she will receive the granddaughter 
on her first day at school. Thus, during 
three generations, she has seen them come 
and go. 

I distinctly recall the last day of school. 
As we filed through the door, each one 
clutching tightly at his precious certificate, 
we had no sense whatever of the ties we 
were breaking nor of the importance of the 
step. I know that she realized it, how- 
ever, and as we passed through the door 
she stooped down and kissed each little 
face, soiled or clean, and with that kiss 
went worlds of good wishes and a silent 
prayer for the future. We had entered her 
room husky little animals—we went out 
sturdy little growing souls, feet firmly 
planted on the path of virtue and honor. 
It is safe to say that in this little Indi- 
ana town there is no one who has exerted 
such a powerful and far-reaching influence 
as has this gentle little lady. The School 
Board which retains her in its service dis- 
plays unusual wisdom. Too prevalent is 
the notion that twenty years must meas- 
ure the service of a public-school teacher. 
Here is one who if she had stopped after 
twenty years of service would have robbed 
the world of thirty golden years. Do you 
protest that an elderly teacher becomes an 
old fogy? I reply: not so long as she re- 
tains the heart of youth. It is true that 


some teachers become back numbers, but 
persons of that type were never, even 
in their youth, first-rate teachers. They 


should have been retired after their first 
year of service. A teacher who at seventy 
still retains the spirit of youth and men- 
tal faculties unimpaired is far more valu- 
able than she was at twenty. How much 
more fit is such a one with fifty years of 
ripe experience and a serious conception 
of her mission than a young thing of eigh- 
teen who is teaching merely to occupy the 
interim between high school and marriage! 
Happy indeed the school that is blessed 
by such a Mother Superior! Fortunate 
indeed the town that can claim such a 
public servant! Every town should have 
one of these faithful pioneers—one whom 
they delight above all others to honor. 
For though we are prone to forget it, these 
humble teachers are the great women of 
our day. ‘True, they write no famous 
books, they produce no pictures that adorn 
our art galleries, nor do they command 
the attention of the press. Their work can 
not be measured by common standards. 
The product of their genius is character— 
immortal souls fired with ambition, embry- 
onic citizens aroused to a sense of right 
and wrong, men and women who, in time, 
will rule our nation. 
The debt we owe these magnificent women 
can never be paid. To tell the truth, we 
are not trying to pay it. We deny them 
the pecuniary rewards that should accom- 
pany such labors. We can not, however, 
deny them the sense of gratification which 
must accompany such achievements. We 
can not deny them the joy and satisfaction 
of seeing characters molded under their 
hands—of influencing lives that will last 
forever, and setting into motion forces that 
may change the history of the world. As 
the years roll on we who have enjoyed the 
blessing of such training, and have experi- 
enced the benediction of such consecration, 
bow with reverence before their memory. 
Impelled by such feelings, I pay this in- 
adequate tribute to my first teacher, and 
voice the conviction of a thousand grate- 
ful pupils when I call her, without ques- 
tion, the glory of the School in Our Town. 
H. D. Kitson. 














he big “Limited’”’ 
waits for no man. 
It moves out on the 
tick of the second. 
Set your time-piece by the 
starting signal or by the con- 
ductor’s watch—and you have 
Howarp time. The point 
is right there. You can start 
with Howarp time but the 
chances are that you can’t 
keep it unless you carry a 


Howarp Watch. 


your town and talk tohim. He is a g 








E. HOWARD WATCH 


The Howard Watch 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD jeweler in 


Dept. A, and we will send you “‘The Story of Edward Howard and the First Amer- 
ican Watch’’—-an inspiring chapter of history that every man and boy should read. 


The Howarp is the greatest Rail- 
road Watch in the world. Whether a 
Howarp is worth while for you de- 
pends not on your occupation but on 
the kind of man you are. If you are 
an ‘‘any time’’ man, any watch will 
do; if you are an accurate man, you 
want a Howarp—with its splendid 
adjustment to positions, temperature 
and isochronism. 

That means authoritative time. 

The gain in self-respect is worth 
more than the investment. 

The price of each watch—from the 
17-jewel (double roller) in a Boss or 
Crescent gold-filled case at $40 to the 
2 3-jewel ina 14k solid gold case at $150 
—is fixed at the factory and a printed 
ticket attached. 


man to know. Drop us a postal card, 








WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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For Dusty Concrete Floors 


Trus-Con Floor Enamel, applied with a brush, gives a wear- 
resisting, tile-like surface to concrete floors—becomes part of 
the concrete—does not peel or crack off like ordinary paints— 
stops dusting—easily cleaned by mopping. 

Trus-Con Floor Enamel is furnished in a variety of colors for 


schools, offices, residences, garages, etc. 


Tell us condition and size of your floor. 
Color Card free. 


442 Trussed Concrete Building 


in factories, warehouses, hospitals, power plants, hotels, 


Sample, Booklet and 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
TRUS-CON WALL FINISHES for damp-proofing and beautifying 
concrete, brick and plaster walls, TRUS-CON PASTE for water- 
TRUS-CON SNOWITE for enameling interiors, 





proofing concrete. 











A Happy 
arriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 

Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 
and medical professions. 

It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Lnowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.. 774 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. 








Remoh Gems 


Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 
the electric furnace —4 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. Looks like a dia 
mond—wears like a dia 
mond-—brilliancy guarat 
teed forever—stands filing, 
fire and acid like a dia 
mond. Has no paste, foil 

or artificial backing. Set 

only in 14 Karat Solid gold 

mountings. 1-30th the cost o 

diamonds. Guaranteed to contain 

no glass—will cut glass. Set! 
on approval. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satis 
factory. Write today for ou 

De-Luxe Jewel Book—it’s free 

for the asking. Address— 


Remoh 
Jewelry Co. 
543 MS Broadway 












. Louis, Mo. 
























Made of special clay, finely 
cannot be improved. 
All brick in 


are from designs of the leading 
have all the depth and character 


Vrite 








eaching, and well-paid t 4 
American School of Home Economics, 532 West 69th St., Chicago, Il. 


0% ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





1123 Monroe Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
380 





P. & B. BRICK 


Mechanically and Architecturally Perfect 


ground and most carefully pressed and baked. As mere brick they 


And they are just as perfect from the architectural and artistic standpoints. 


P. & B. Brick Mantels 
authority on brick, and based on best European brickwork. 
of hand carving. 


They 


Every angle, stretcher, header, return, etc., has its specially designed brick. No 
trimming or fitting necessary. All mantels easily installed by any good mason 

Mechanically and architecturally correct, artistic, 
price—what more could be asked for in a mantel? 


safe, practical, reasonable in 


for Sketch Book of 67 designs today 


Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 8, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 7) 
New Zw 


York Sales Office: 112 W. 42d St. 





IN ANSWERING 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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“RUNABOUT” 
Soft Collar for Men—25c. 


Made of jwhite luxury silk. 
Finely finished. Fits perfect- 
ly. Durable. One of the 
many soft|styles of 


Corliss-Coon 
Made| Collars 


Other style$ in a variety of colors, 
weaves and fabrics. Poplin, Pique, 
Soisette, ete.’ All materials pre- 
shrunk. This guarantees fit. Each 
Corliss-Coan Soft Collar is packed 
ina transparent envelope. Comes 
to you unhandled and clean. 


Complete style book ihowina Il the latest 
Corliss - Coon''styles, serit On request. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., 





Déot! iy Toon MN. ¥ 











ADJUSTED FOR 


STROPPING 


THE 
‘6D aw H”? 
STROPPER and HONER 


For all leading makes of safety razor blades 
“*The Only One That Does It Right’’ 


Like a good barber, the D and H hones your 
blade first on a real hone, then strops it with 
the correct diagonal stroke, from heel to point, 
on a fat strop. 

All the stropping in the world will not put 
your blades in shape for a good shave, if they 
nee oning—and they all do at times even 
some of the brand new blades. 

e experienced barber hones his razors regu- 
larly—why shouldn't you, if you expect equally 
sharp blades? 

Price $3.00 


Sent postpaid if you cannot get it at your dealer's 


Write for descriptive folder 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO. 
Brockton, Mass. 





ADJUSTED FOR HONING 





















RiBBon ff 
DENTAL CREAMS 


This is the exact 
size of the tnial 
tube that will be 
sent you on re- 
ceipt of 4c. 


Enough for 
three weeks’ 
twice-a-day 
use of this 
delicious 
dentifrice 


A COLGATE 
a &CO. 











199 Fulton St 
NewYork 














For AMATEURS 


es 
The Largest Stock in the U.S. 
FREE (¢ 


We have « yt That Prir Our atalogt 
i t Dia Hand-books, et 
THE PENN PUBLISH:NG CO., 911 Arch St. Philadelphia_| 
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Woman To-day 


Concluded from page 17 


rPNHE National Council of Women Voters 
| called by Governor Brady of Idaho 
met in Tacoma on January 14 and elected 
Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe of Washington 
president. Governor Brady said that the 
Council represented 400,000 enfranchised 
in five States. Its object to 
the number woman-sullrage 


voters is 
increase 
States. 


of 


+ 
A MORAL and physical hospital” is the 


description of the new penitentiary 
for women erected at Long Bay in New 
South Wales. The cells are bright and 
comfortable; electric light furnished 
until nine every evening, and books are 
given to the prisoners, darkness and gloom 
being condemned as unsanitary for mind 
and body. Gardening, sewing, and cook- 
ing are taught. The Governor finds that 
many of the women are feeble-minded and 
need help rather than punishment, which 
latter he regards as an antiquated and 
unscientific means of dealing with prison- 
ers. Instead, the principle of rewarding 
effort by privilege is applied. Women in 
the second grade are permitted to have 
flowers in their cells; in the third 
may have pictures as well. Daily hot and 
cold baths are enjoyed, a daily drill is 


is 


those 


given for wholesome exercise, and the 
wardens are educated women, it hav 
| ing been found that their authority is 
more readily yielded to than that of 
the ignorant. A committee of Sydney 
women meets in the prison each week 


and arranges to help those who are com- 
ing out, obtaining situations for them or 
assisting them to reach friends 


+ 


FINHE story of silk, from the cocoon to the 
woven fabric, was, told reeently in 
an industrial exposition at Paterson, New 


Jersey. The method of manufacture was 
shown in its development from the an- 
cient hand loom to the machine, consist- 
ing of five thousand parts, which has 
revolutionized the trade. Silk in early 
days was no more for the masses than 
are solid gold plates to-day: now. as a 
result of the machine, we hear’ the 
factory girl rustle in taffeta petticoat. 
Mansfield, Connecticut, boasted of the 
first silk-mill in this country, but Pater- 
son soon came to hold the supremacy 
as a silk manufacturing center. That 


America can produce fine silk fabrics was 
shown in wonderful specimens of the rich 


est brocades, all of domestic make 
+ 
eel TWO babies on a special car 
recently kicked and sputtered and 
crowed and gurgled and da-dahed their 


They were 
orphanage, 


way from New York to Texas. 


exported from a large city 


shipped under the care of trained nurses, | 


and received by various Texas families in 
different towns 
teed triple X quality, and the receivers 
had been previously investigated as to re- 
sponsibility. Already the orphan asylum 
totters. The fashion of adoption increases 
at a violent rate. To be an orphan is to 
be fought for. Last season another ship- 
of babies to a Southern State actu- 
ally brought about warfare between jeal- 
ous adopting mothers, there 
enough blue-eyed goods in the carload. 


+ 


LIVIA SALAMANCA native 
( Filipino who was graduated last year 
from the Women’s Medical College 
Philadelphia She now 
license to practise medicine in the Philip 
pines, and is said to be the first native 
woman so honored She made a special 
study of tubercular and 
been unanimously elected secretary of the 
Anti-Tuberculosis Society. 


1s a 


has 


has 


islands’ 


FINHERE are women the country over 
who are turning their old-fashioned 


not being | 








The goods were guaran- | 


of 
received a | 


| 


| 
} 


| 





feminine accomplishments into the needed 
dollars \ glass of guava jelly sent to | 
a sick friend was the beginning of a 
Florida woman’s business “Why don’t 
you make it for sale?” the friend sug 
gested, and the guava jelly maker now 
has an income of $1,000 a yea The 
famous pickles of a Virginia woman are 
on tables everywhere, and they have de 
manded a factory instead of a _ kitchen 
for their headquarters In New York’s 
| smartest shopping district snuggles a 
dainty little shop where nothing but 
ecakes—one woman’s home-made cakes 
| are sold in an environment of mahogany 
' and old-blue tapestry 
0 





The joy-making, 
tongue-easing 
pipe tobacco, 


PRINCE ALBERT 


It won't bite your tongue, simply caz’/. The nip’s 
taken out by our exclusive, patented process. So 
don’t get switched, Son. There’s only one P. A. . 


Do yourself the favor zow of swapping 10c for the tidy 
red tin. Open up, load up, fire up. Prince Albert is 
crimp cut, all ready to smoke. No mussing around in 
the hands to get it fine enough for your pipe. This 
new round tin with humidor top is a beauty. Holds 
a half-pound. Ask your dealer about it. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

















You can be up-to-date in the chain you wear 


You need not tie up money in a solid gold chain in this 
age of quickly changing fashions 


You can easily afford to observe the niceties of 
custom demanded today, if you buy 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS ACD FOBS 


because you do not have to pay for gold 
that has no value to you in use. 















As you see by these diagrams, 





Simmons 
14-Karat outside 
core of alloy 


Solid gold 
14-Karat 
throughout 


in Simmons chains, a core of baser metal is 
substituted for the useless gold hidden at 
the center of the ordinary solid gold chain, 
and you get the practical equivalent of 
solid gold at one-fifth the cost. 


By the time the thick gold 

| shell of a Simmons chain wears 

‘ down to the alloy core, a solid 
gold chain of the same grade will 
have worn so thin it will break easily 
will not carry a watch safely. 


For one-half to two-thirds the cost of merely 
repairing an old solid gold chain, you can buy 
an entirely new Simmons chain of timely and 
appropriate design. 


















It costs nothing to be in style. Get our 1911 Style 
Book. You can save money, or have several pieces— each 
the most appropriate for the occasion—for the same money 













Any jeweler can supply you. If he has not exactly 
what you want in stock, he can get it for you quickly, 
from anearby jobber. Write or send this coupon now. 


R. F. SIMMONS CO. 





















175 N. Main St. Send 
Attleboro, Mass. us your 
name for 
1911 Style 
ae Book. 
A Simmons 
Dicken’s Chain 
as Worn and 
two-thirds actual size [7 ee 
= IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'’S 3] 
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N this page appears the conclusion of “ An 

Investor’s Education,” a letter describing, 
in a specific and interesting way, the experi- 
ences of a man in buying and selling securi ies. 
It represents a sort of material of value to this 
page. The editor of “The Average Man's 
Money” would like to have more letters from 
men and women who have tackled the prob- 
lem of making dollars grow. Experiences with 
bonds, stocks, real estate mortgages, town-lot 
deals, farm or ranch investments, building and 
loan societies — if you have advice or warn- 
ing, or suggestion of any sort, hook it on to 
the story of your experience and send it in. 
More and more, readers of this page are writ- 
ing to ask questions about proposed invest- 
ments. It is a practis> the editor wishes to en- 
ourage. Make your questions plain and to the 
int, and remember that the. whole purpose of 
e paze is to encourage sound, safe investments. 


_, Are, You a,Loser?: 


JERH APS. ¢ scar - Adams, Turner , won’t 


 -mind if a’ portion of a “confidential” 
letter which : he ’i8 ‘sénding ’ out‘ is «quoted 
dn this pages »Arfriend of ‘CoLLier’s : re- 
cfived two of. them-by the sanie mail. and, 
along -with other, friends, sent them on to 
this office’ Says the.astute Turner: 

‘ “J happen to enjoy‘a confidential source 
of information, from which I learn you 
area loser,Gt your “mining-stock ventures 
for, 1910.” 

Of course the quotation is from a cireu 
lar letter—Oscar Adams Turner does not 
know.that our friends have lost on mining 
stock investments, but he works on the 
fairly safe ‘assumption that anybody who 
has bought mining stock has been a loser. 
There is a lesson in the Turner cireular— 
different from the one he tries to teach in 
the rest of the document. 


An Investor’s Education.—IlI 


@ Below is the conclusion of a letter to the 
editor of this page giving the experience of 
a man who, in 1905 and 1906, came into 
possession of the following stocks: 


Shares Name of Company 
(a)— 7 Amer. Smelting & Refining pref 
(6)—-10 Delaware & Hudson 
(c)— 3 Illinois Central 
(d)— 6 Morris & Essex ($50). 


(e)— 8 New York, New Haven & Hartford 
(f)—50 Pennsylvania ($50). 

(g)—10 United States Steel pref. 

(h)— 1 Union Trust Co., New York 

(i)—- 1 United States Trust Co., New York 


| ar various reasons, as told last week, 
(a) was increased to 38 shares, (6b) 
was held, (c) was sold and the proceeds in 
vested in stock of W. M. Ostrander, Inc., 
an exchange that netted a loss of about 
$500; (d) was sold and stock in a Massa 
chusetts paper company bought instead, 
(e) was sold and 18 shares of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad (par $50) were bought, 
(f) was sold and 31 shares of Smelters 
added, (g) was sold, and the proceeds went 
into the stock of a Massachusetts papel 
mill, and 
cent first and refunding bonds of the 
Marion (Indiana) Light and Heating Com 
pany bought with the proceeds. Then: 

In March. 1907, T sold my share in some 
real estate for $1,000 and bought ten shares 
of United States Steel preferred at 99. I 
received over 7 per cent on this invest 
ment until May of last vear. when I sold 
the stock at 120 and put $1,000 of the pro 
ceeds into a $1,000 and a $100 bond of 


(h, ~) were sold and the 5 per 


the American Real Estate Company 
felieving that with Union Pacifie pay 

ing 10 per cent in dividends out of over 15 

per cent in income cheap, I bought ten 


shares at 184, thus receiving 514 per cent 
interest as long as I held it I sold the 
stock for $200 a share I put $1,000 of 
the proceeds of the Union Pacific stock 
into a 4 per cent first mortgage gold bond 
of the new Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient 
Railway Company, receiving as a bonus 
four shares of 4 per cent non-cumulative 
preferred nd four shares of common 
stock. The stock does not yet pay any 
dividends, but the probability that it will 


WD 
On 


in a few years makes the prospect of a 
good profit and a larger income likely. 
The securities I hold at this time are: 


Shares Name of Company 

38 Amer. Smelting & Refining pref. 

10 Delaware & Hudson. 

5 W. M. Ostrander, Inc. 

16 Crocker-McElwain. 

4 K. C., Mex. & Orient Ry. Co. pref. 

4 K. C., Mex. & Orient Ry. Co. com. 

$2,100 (bonds) Amer. Real Estate Co. 

$2,000 (bonds) Marion (Ind.) Light & Heat- 


ing Co. 
$1,000 (bonds) K. C., Mex. & Orient Ry. Co. 


I believe that the investments I have to 
day are safer and will be more profitable 
than those I had four years ago. And in 
spite of the fact. that bysthe* sale of a 
share or two at intervals*te “meet needs, 
and by the withdrawal of small balances 
when changes have been made, I have taken 
out some $400 or more, and-in spite of the 
practical loss of $500 in the Ostrander 


~stock, the income I receive is larger now 


tlian it, was in 1906. By keeping over 
$5,000 worth of stocks listed on the New 


The Average 
Man’s Money 


York Stock Exchange, I can always borrow 
money at a low rate from any bank, and in 
case of necessity I can sell them at any time. 
By keeping the balance in less marketable 
investments I get greater security, freedom 
from fluctuations, and a larger income. 

But I feel that the principal gain is in 
what I have learned—that the chief things 
to look for in an investment are: (1) se- 
curity of principal and income, (2) rate of 
income, or yield, and (3) convertibility or 
marketability. An advantage in any one 
of these directions is almost always secured 
at the expense of one or both of the others. 
I have, so far, needed to get all I could in 
income with a reasonable degree of safety; 
but as my dependence on the income from 
this source lessens, I can afford to get a 
smaller income in consideration of greater 
security. Moreover, bonds and unlisted 
stocks do not tempt one to look every day 
at stock quotations. 

The wisdom of not putting all one’s eggs 
in one basket has been proved in my experi- 
ence by the loss connected with the Ostran- 





Distribution of Corporation Securities 


By PAUL 


CRAVATH 


Attorney, Director National Bank of Commerce, Equitable and Mercantile Trust Cos., ete. 


A VERY dangerous popular misconcep- 
Ps tion regarding the corporations is 
that they are owned chiefly by the rich 
men, and that the present struggle between 
the Government and the corporations is a 
struggle between the people on the one hand 
and the possessors of ill-gotten swollen for- 
tunes on the other. This is very far from 
the truth. The great corporations, taken 
in the aggregate, are not 
owned by the rich men—they 
are owned by the people of 
small or moderate means. The 
90,000,000 of people of this 
country may be roughly di 
vided into three classes: (1) 
sy far the largest class. who 
are poor and always will be 
poor; (2) a smaller yet very 
large class of thrifty people 
of moderate means, who con 
stitute the great middle class 
of the country; and (3), 
finally, the comparatively 
~small class of the rich and 
the very rich. The propor 
tion of the wealth of the 
country which is in the hands 
of this last class is surpris- 
ingly small. The bulk even of 
the invested wealth of the country is in 
the hands of the middle class of moderate 
means, and that is true of the ownership 
of the corporations, Of course the dis 
tribution of the ownership of the corpora 
tions between the rich and the people of 
moderate means can not be shown to a 
precise demonstration, but it is not difii 
cult to demonstrate the general soundness 
of my proposition 

According to the statistics prepared by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
outstanding bonds of the steam railroads 
of the United States aggregate about 
$9,000,000,000 Of these bonds, about 
$1,500,000,000, or about one-sixth, are 
held by the life insurance companies and 
savings-banks of the State of New York 
I have not the figures for the other States, 
but I should think ft would be safe to as 


sume that the investments of the life in- 
surance companies and savings-banks of 
all the other States combined in railroac 
bonds would at least equal those of New 
York 


< Inasmuch s most corporate bonds 


are in bearer torm there Is no vay oT 

accurately determining the distribution of 

the private ownership of bonds of that class 

uit every banker engaged in the marketing 

of bonds knows that the larger part of every 

ssue of bonds which is not taken by the 
, 


reat institutions for the investment of the 


people’s savings finally reaches the hands of 
small investors I thin therefor there 
can be no doubt that the great bulk of Ame 
ieal i ad bonds are j { vy il 

t] vned by 


ectl ef 





Paul D. Cravath 


The statistician of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission estimates that the out- 
standing steam railroad stocks of this coun- 
try aggregate a little over $5,000,000,000 
The amount of these stocks held by the 
life insurance companies and savings-banks 
is comparatively small, but some indica 
tion of the extent to which they are held 
by people of small means will be found in 
an analysis of the distribu- 
tion of the stocks of some of 
the great corporations: 

The United States Steel Cor- 
poration has over 115,000 
stockholders, with an average 
holding of about 70 shares. 

The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has about 
10,000 stockholders, with an 
average holding of about 60 
shares. 

Swift & Co. have 12,000 
stockholders, with an average 
holding of about 50 shares. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has over 60,000 
stockholders, with an average 
holding of about 60 shares. 

Of the 26,000 stockholders of 
the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railroad Company, only about 400 hold 
more than 1,000 shares each, while more 
than 23,000 hold less than 100 shares 
each. 

A reliable statistician estimates that 64 
steam railroads of the country have about 
380,000 stockholders, with an average hold 
ing of about 143 shares, and that 82 in 
dustrial corporations of the country have 
about 480,000 stockholders, with an ave 
age holding of about 70 shares. 

It is also apparent that. for the past 
few vears, there has been a steady increase 
in the number of stockholders of great 
corporations and an average decrease in 
the amount held by each. In a single year, 
1907, the stockholders of the Great North 
ern Railroad Company increased in num 
bers from 2,800 to over 11,000; the stock 
holders of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com 
pany from 40,000 to 57,000; the stockhold 
ers of the New York Central from 10.000 
to over 21,000; and the stockholders of the 
United States Steel Corporation increased 
by over 30.000 

1 think T have given enough statisties 
fully to support the conclusion that the 
corporations are owned not by the rie h 
people but by the people of moderate 
means, and that the centralization of con 
trol, which has taken place during the past 
few years, has been attended by a real dif 
fusion of ownership. Notwithstanding the 
conspicuous individual fortunes, there is 
probably no country in the world, unless 
it be Franee, where the invested wealth is 

widely distributed 






der stock. Also, | have learned the valye 
of consulting with reliable brokers. Mak. 
ing a business of investments, they know 
better than the average layman what to 
look for in investments and which ones are 
best at any particular time. Their advice 
is free, and they are generally glad to help 
small investors. K. B.S 
Hermosa Beach, Cal. 


The Physical Condition of a Road 


@ Number eleven of a series of brief arti- 
cles on the study of a railway report. The 
preceding ten were published on this page 
between November 26, last year, and Febru- 
ary 11, 1911. 


Sie physical condition of a railroad is 
one of the hardest of all matters 
about which to derive real information 
from railway reports. If the road be any- 
where near home and the investor’s in- 
terests justify him in making a trip ove 
some of its lines, something like personal 
information may be obtained. For ex- 
ample, one does not need to be either a 
railroad analyst or an engineer to see 
that the Pennsylvania main line is in the 
highest condition and is most thoroughly 
maintained, nor to perceive that the road- 
bed and equipment of the Southern Rail- 
way is even yet in quite a backward state. 
Beyond these general impressions, however, 
it is often difficult to proceed unless, by a 
full inspection with some knowledge of 
practical railroading or except where the 
statements of a report are very full. The 
modern high-grade engine requires heavy 
rails—the standard is getting up to 90 
pounds to the yard—yet very few roads 
state exactly how much of their mileage is 
laid with up-to-date rails and how much 
with rails of lighter weight. 

More than this, it would be a difficult 
and tedious task to summarize all of the 
details of the condition of the road-bed, 
stations, terminals, and equipment of a 
great road in a report. Here, then, is a 
point on which the investor must usually 
trust the management and, from. their 
action in matters which he can observe, 
judge how they act otherwise. ; 

A road which, though not in the best ot 
condition, is pulling uphill, will usually 
be found willing to give specific information 
about the physical condition of parts of its 
line to a bona fide investor or to one con 
templating genuine investment in its se 
curities. Where a request for such informa 
tion is neglected or evaded, there is some 
ground for suspecting serious difficulties. 


Capitalize the Cow 

Eprror “THE AVERAGE MAN’s MONEY.” 

\TR—Rouge 2d of Brickfield, a young 
s Guernsey cow owned by the Towa 
State College, produced a net profit last 
year of $152.09. She could, at this rate. 
be capitalized at $2,550 and pay a divi 
dend of 6 per cent. But, as a matter ol 
fact, $2,550 would buy ten cows that would 
equal Rouge 2d of Brickfield as profit-earm 
ers, and your yield would mount to $1,520 

The dairy cow is one industry that has 
not been Morganized. Her stock comes It 
blocks to suit the small investor. The 
man who invests in rubber plantations 
and eucalyptus groves and town lots that 
he has never seen is overlooking the golden 
opportunity of the age. j 

Long after the rubber plantations will 
have returned to original jungle and the 
weeds be growing in the mouth of the last 
gold mine, the dairy cow will be paying 
her monthly dividends. The dividends re 
turned in ; ; 
a eucalyptus grove look like a pateh ol 
sand-burs. 


vear by a good dairy cow make 


To the ery of “Back to the Land” had 
better be added the slogan “Get a Cow. 
You can get a cow whether you go back 
to the land or not No man with a barn 
and a back yard need be cowless. If you 
can not buy one yourself, promote het and 
do vour neighbors a favor by letting them 
hold out their hands for the dividends 


C. V. GREGORY 
Ames. Towa 
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BILLIARD ana POOL TABLE 


$1 DOWN puts into your home 
any table worth from $6to$15. $2a 
month pays balance. Larger Tables 
for $25, $35, $50, $75, etc., on easy 
terms. ‘All cues, balls, etc., free. 


Become an Expert 


at Home 

The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD 
and POOL TABLE is ascientifically built 
Combination Table, adapted for the most 
expert play. It may be seton your dining- 
room or library table, or mounted on legs 
or stand. When notin use it may be set 
aside out of the way. 


Stop Supporting the Public 
Pool Room 

You can become the absolute owner of 
a handsome Burrowes Table with the 
money you spend each month for the 
use of someone else’s table. 
NO RED TAPE — On receipt of first 
installment we will ship table. Play 
on it one week. If unsatisfactory re- 
turn it, and we will refund money. 
Write today for catalogue. 
THE E. T. BURROWES Co., 
422 Center St., Portland, Maine 











Yours for the 
asking 





Complete Loose 


Leaf Library 


Covering the entire subject of 
Loose Leaf Record Keeping 
These books (200 pages) contain illustrations of 


different record forms and fully describe 
their use: give full information how to start 


the Loose Leaf System and how to maintain it. 
They will show you how 


Moore’s Modern 
Methods 


reduce the office work and expense; why this 
Loose Leaf System is used by 60,000 pro- 
gressive business houses today. 

We shall be glad to send any business or pro- 
fessional man these books without charge or 
obligation. You cannot buy more complete 
information on Loose Leaf methods than we 
give you in this library. Fill out and mail the 
coupon with your business letterhead. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 1839 
668 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





COUPON Send me FREE yeur Loose Leaf Library 


Name 
Business 


Addre $s 











ISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIERS 


| universal application 


Home Folks to the Front 


Concluded from page 16 


a dramatization of that satirical allegory, 
for Mr. Mackaye’s scarecrow develops a 
human soul ere he tumbles back into the 
grotesque elements from which he was 
built, yet nearly every detail in the origi- 
nal story is worked more or less directly 
into the dramatic fabric, and although the 
author elaborates and ingenuously arranges 
for the stage his predecessor’s theme, he 
is always within touching distance, so to 
speak, of the original solid ground. 

In Hawthorne’s story a very accom- 
plished New England witch built a scare- 
crow with such brilliant success that he 
seemed too good to be wasted on mere 
crows, and so she dressed him up in fine 
clothes and sent him out “to take his 
chance among the other men of straw and 
empty fellows who go bustling about the 
world.” So Feathertop, with all his airs 
and fine graces, went out to woo the Jus- 
tice’s daughter. 

And he succeeded like many another pol- 
ished straw man of the real world until 
the two happened to come before a mirror, 
when the poor girl gave a shriek and sank 
insensible. The glass was incapable of flat- 





tery, and she saw her glittering suitor for | 


what he was, a mere thing of shreds and 
patches." Feathertop saw himself, and 
what a wretched, empty thing he was, and 


he flung away his pipe—through which 
he drew the breath of life—and collapsed 


into his original tatters. 
| EFORE he did this the witch offered to 
revenge him. He declined, but re- 
marked a little sadly: ‘The girl was half 
won, and methinks a kiss from her sweet 
lips might have made me altogether hu- 
man.” ‘This evidently was the cue which 
Mr. Mackaye took for the conclusion of his 
play. Poor young Lord Ravensbane—the 
Feathertop of the play—seeg himself in 
the mirror, a horrid, grinning creature of 
pumpkin and straw, but meanwhile the 
love and trust and pity of the young girl 
have made him more and more human and 
rebellious against his Satanic master, and 
when he defies him at last and breaks the 
pipe, he sees himself in the glass a second 
time before he dies and sees now the image 
of a real man. 





The Scarecrow Rebels 


The objection has-been made that the | 


dénouement is illogical and inharmonious 
with the premises. We start with a mani- 


| sions, branch-office expense, 
| collection fees, etc., and get 





kin, his acceptance as a real person is 
a satire on the artificiality of society. To 
have this manikin turn about and defy 
those who created and control him, and | 


die a real man, is criticized as a mere theat- 
rical trick which turns consistent satire 
into inconsistent and ridiculous tragedy. 
So far as the enjoyment of the aver- 
age spectator is concerned, this break in 


absolute logic is unimportant. Indeed, | 
the author, and Mr. Frank Reicher, the 
actor, succeed in making young Lord 


Ravensbane so appealing and pathetic a 
figure that from the moment the Justice’s 
her interest in him the 
forgets about satire and wants 
to see the manikin become altogether 
real. They want to pull Ravensbane up, 
not pull down the absurd race of which 
they, themselves, are doubtless as ridicu 


SHOWA 


daughter 
audience 


lous examples. Love makes the world 
go round—why shouldn’t it give life to 


a creature of sticks and straw? 

Mr. Mackaye makes much of Dickon, 
a “Yankee improvisation of the Prince of 
Darkness,” who helps to build the seare- 
crow (with a broomstick, a flail, a pump- 
kin, straw, and other things, the trans- 
formation of which into the animated 
scarecrow puffing on his magic pipe 
most ingeniously accomplished), and fol- 
lows Lord Ravensbane through his subse- 
quent adventures as a sort of attendant 
Mephistopheles. Mr. Edmund Breese, who 
plays the part, is a noisily capable, al- 
though searcely subtle, devil who, through 
those strange managerial workings which 
the public can not hope to understand, is 
made the star. 

The piece is comparatively free of that 
pedantie humor which has marred so much 
of Mr. Mackaye’s work, and while the di- 
viding line between the genuinely whim 
sical and the merely jocular and grotesque 
is, 


is 


is not always kept, “The Scarecrow” 

on the whole, a distinguished piece of 
work. It is surely something of an ae- 
complishment to “get across” and make 


so entertaining and acceptable material so | 


vague and tenuous 
It is an interesting intellectual adventure 


in these days of naturalistic sketches of | 


contemporary life or of fantasy of almost 


to back to 


oo 


| somber local world of Hawthorne’s imagi 


nation and to this characteristic story, in 
which an exquisitely fragile romance is 
set against a background of Puritan gloom 
and witcheraft, cross which, like the 
moaning of the wind, sweeps from time 
to time the creepy cawing of the crows 


the | 
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Conservation for Policyholders 
Decisively Exemplified in the 
Postal Life-Insurance Company 


INSURANCE IN FORCE MORE THAN $50,000,000 


Full Legal Reserve and Surplus for the Protection of all Policyholders 








When you come to 
think it over— 


It isn’t necessary oradvisable 
to deal with an agent when you 
want toarrange life-insurance. 

From first to last, the agency 
way costs you extra money. 


. . 

When you want to find out 
about a policy for amy pur- 
pose—to protect the family, 
educate the young folks, for 
endowment, for business use— 
the rational way is to deal di- 
rect with the POSTAL LIFE. 

You thus escape commis- 


and 


JSull official information—in 
black and white and binding 
on the Company. 


eS 

The POSTAL LIFE-IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY is the 
only non-agency Company in 
America—the only Company 
that wholly eliminates agency- 
expense: the result is genuine 
conservation in life-insurance. 
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the 


92% 


Dividends 
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on your Policy 
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The POSTAL LIFE‘is 


Why not write to 
the POSTAL? 


It has ample capital and re- 
sources to meet every demand 
now and in the future, it issues 
all the standard forms of legal- 
reserve insurance, and all its 
policies are approved by the 
critical New York State Insur- 
ance Department. 

Here are four features (and 
there are others) that strongly 
commend the POSTAL LIFE 
to those who have carefully 
looked into it: 

GUARANTEED DIVIDENDS: 

914% paid to policyholders 

annually from savings because 

of the elimination of agency 
expense. 

2. CONTINGENT DIVIDENDS: 
Made up and paid annually from 
other sources, these dividends 
being in addition to the guar- 
anteed dividends and larger than 
other companies pay. 


The saving is decisive and : —_ 
permanent, making the net CVE ped oy! large Com- 3. LIBERAL OPTIONS AND VAL- 
cost of your insurance in the P@"y with insurance in UES: Enabling you, among 


POSTAL LIFE /ower than in 
any other company. 


oe 

It is always good business to 
cut out the middleman when 
you can, but you can’t always 

o it. 

In arranging a POSTAL 
Policy, you cam cut him out 
and save money for yourself 
just as hundreds have done 
and are doing in constantly 
increasing numbers. 


countries. 


goo d 


serves. 


force as stated: 
policyholders in every 
State of the Union and in 
Canada, including Ameri- 
cans residing in foreighi 


And these policyholders 4 
are its friends: they are 
satisfied and always speak 
words ‘for the 
Company when occasion 


it has other things, to add to the face 


value of your Policy a larger 
amount of paid-up insur- 
ance thar is possible in any 
other company. 

. OPTIONAL PREMIUM PRIVI- 
LEGE: You may deposit pre- 
miums monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually as 
desired and without consulting 
the Company. 
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In your letter be 

Sure to state: 
tion. 

2. The exact date 
of your birth. 








It will pay you to find out what the Company 
will do you for you personally. 
“«Mail me personal particulars about insurance as 
per advertisement in COLLIER’s.”’ 


Postal Life-Insurance Company 
35 Nassau Street 
New York 


When you write, 
the Postal will 
send no agent to 


Just write and say: 


visit you; it dis- 
penses with agents. 














J. Prentice Kellogg) Members of Geo. P. Schmidt 

Frederic Gallatin, Jr. \ the NewYork Albert R.Gallatin | 
Chas. H. Blair, Jr. \ Stock | 
Wm. A. Larned Exchange 


| 
Schmidt & Gallatin 


111 Broadway, New York 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 


Buy and Sell Stocks and Bonds for Cash 
Loan Money on marketable collateral 
Receive Deposits subject to check, and 


Allow Interest on Daily Balances 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 
is carefully organized to give immediate 
and accurate information on all matters 
pertaining tosecurities. This Department 
at all times to those interested 


in securities and appreciates 


is open 
any oppor 
to demonstrate its usefulness 


UNBIASED JUDGMENT AND DIS- 
INTERESTED ADVICE ASSURED 


tunity 


Selected lists of investment securities to 
meet individual needs sent on application. 











to people who have never 
seen it. Write Brooks- 
ville Board of ‘Trade for 
BOOK OF FACTS, de- 
scribing different kinds of 
Florida soil. We have no 
land to sell but want settlers and investors to 
develop richest district in Florida, according 
to State’ Dept. of Agriculture; not pine land, 
not sand, but high and rolling with rich dark 
top soil and clay subsoil. No fertilizer, irri- 
gation or drainage necessary. Raises 80 bu. 
corn.per acre. Best for citrus fruits, truck 
and staple crops. An industrious man, with 
$500 to'$1,000 capital, can be independent here. 300 ft. above 
sea; no swamps or marshes. Ideal climate, schools, churches, 
towns, good roads, all conveniences. Home seekers and in- 
vestors please investigate. We need you and will help you. 


BOARD OF TRADE, Box 219, Brooksville, Fla. 


Too Much 
Florida Land 
has been sold 
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Your Income Starts Immediately 


Business men seeking a conservative investment op- 
portunity, should thoroughly investigate the sound 
financial possibilities of the Coin Operated Weighing 


Scale. These machines have a very large earning capacity 
—the immense revenues of two powerful corporations are 
derived solely therefrom Their earnings are clear profit 
—sure, continuous ble in cash 











and dividends wher 
ever you v t t 
asking for the 
where. 100 
occupation ur free boo 
with this most attractive oy 
prospects for 1911 te 


Mills Novelty Co., Mills Bldg., Chicago, Dept. 6. 


fers you bright 




















A New Era in Power Boat Prices {| 


Fy 
Ph t Mullins 1911 Steel Power Boats at Extraordinary Prices! 
; \ll the style—the value—of the note Mullins line at mod 
erate figures! Hulls of steel giving strength and long 

a ife never known in old-style boats— kee metal-covere 


Mullins Steel Motor Boats 


ments, power plant under cover 


i 


4 Wille y more, with comfort and safety, than a other 
Mullins Steel Boats Se oe oo ae 
Will exhibit at Nat’l Motor Boat f Send for handsome FREE catalog 
\_ Show, New York, Feb.2!-Mar.4 Sai) + THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 119 Franklin St., Salem, O. 


1911 Models 
24 and 26 ft., $400 and up; 16 and 18 ft., $115 and up 
These boats cannot sink. They possess all the leading 
features of the richest Mullins boats—air-tight compart 
One Man Control, Silent 


Inder Water Exhaust and start like an automobile. 








IN ANSWERING 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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i Back to the Farm Emaoe "| rr 
i The Experiences of One Who Tried Gk eee os pill 
ave : . “One of the three best cars built” bd 
DEAR COLLIER’S: ba pie wees ‘ 
i, OUR years ago I left New York y 
| City’s slums with a wife and 
eight children to try and get a 
: farm. I knew any one could be- 
iq come a farm hand or work on a rich man’s Motor Cars Mi 
H place, or, if he had money enough, could Bre 
i buy and stock a place, but whether a man f —|s || por 
without money and who depended on his — = ova fro 
{ toil could do so was a question. | | “| | sh 
After hunting around a year or so, I aa 
succeeded in getting a place of four acres tpg" tri 
about fifty miles from the city at Eaton 
town, New Jersey, for $150 a year. I had : Mi 
read Roosevelt’s “Ten Acres Enough” and : ; ‘ , im 
i” books of like character, and I thought I . | \ ; HOSE who aie satisfied only with the best pers 
i was all right. The tenant that lived in a use Columbia cars. Birth, tradition, environ- tle 
if the place before me had raised dogs in ‘ ment and character forbid their accepting less. - 
' hie to jou, Mr. Reesilee: [teatae Secs tores| mr Cehumbincarshave hdtisregudfor een All |) i 
i a : - * | place with children. “I next found a job years—from the beginning of the motor car, in fact. 
2 We make our clothes for | at my trade to start the place going. I M 
i h Nigh ! = found I wor 4 to work longer hours and for Cétendln cage ase talk n'a thaneny Wg epaed ee 
H the most critical man in this | much smaller wages than in the city, to build 5000 cars. Only 1000 Columbia \ 00 
i | and work was much harder to get. I cars are built annually and these with infinite la 
: country— — and bought an incubator and care. Every refinement of detail characterizes ‘ | tas 
; ss ¢ y chickens and engaged a man to plow the them. They have'many exclusive features. be Ba 
: The fashionable New | place. All the farm implements we had | ne 
was half of a shovel, and none of the Sa eee ee a] ing 
i Yorker. family knew anything about farming. The The Columbia Motor Car Company x at 
f incubator proved a failure, but we raised ‘a -itesd: Commeatieus LE 
if We sell them to him | about seventy-five chickens and some vege- : ra Na 
i i tables and corn and stalks. To obtain Member A. L. A. M. rel 
: “over the counter. this I had to rush across the country over ——- pe 3 
} 7 a radius of about seventy-five miles hours elt 
iF We know, as only retailers before the farmers stirred in their beds, sic 
1 j - and come home all hours of the night while li ; | ti | | a | 
i can, just what se//s. the whole countryside was asleep. Wil - || my | a Y lig 
i 4 I was about six months fixing up an old i | sel 
g We want more merchants | buggy, working overtime, and on toward hin ii pit 
4 fall succeeded in getting an old horse on —— aN? ‘a 
in the larger towns who have | the instalment plan. — “eH HI 
: , During the winter I worked in Asbury | Co 
a trade like ours, — critical Park, making train buses, automobiles, ice | se 
: > | wagons, and other things that would tri 
particular. stretch across the whole country, getting — = 
ready for a bigger farm the next spring. go 
If you are such a one, The second year I rented a place of about to! 
c . twenty acres near Asbury Park for $300 a Se 
write us. year. My boys plowed and planted every | ste 
inch of this farm, without proper tools or 
R ; Pp & C a even shoes on their feet, while I worked | RI 
ogers eet ompany away getting seed, food, ete. | ” 
m " +e We got about $450 worth of stuff off fr 
New York City this farm, and had better corn and truck uc 
than any farmer in that vicinity, but ba 
258 Broadway 842 Broadway 1302 Broadway | we worked harder than any convicts and iit 
at Warren St. at 13th St. at 34th St. lived on fare similar to what the State tr 
gives such people. " 
| After we finished up on this place, a | 
| farmer told us what twenty acres would | pe 
do-—that is, it would furnish food for one | * 2 P: 
horse, one cow, and give vegetables for | nd 
about four months for the table. After e y Sed pring e ft 
4 | that we worked up in two years to what tit 
‘ | the Government’s Agricultural Experiment el 
Station calls a “one-mule farm,” that gets ie 
poorer and poorer year by year. e e \ mi 
In a little over two vears we killed | 
seven equine specters that came our way Automobile res . 
Lens, 74 j | to do farming with, besides one cow. All = 
Ye) Dy yy’ 44 these horses were bought by the hardest so 
ipiphiilan kind of work. A law should be passed to of 
| keep the experienced farmers from selling 66 oo 
cneed horses and cattle to any one mov- The hame Kelly- bs 
| ing back to the land. We have already had | . . : fu 
= | experience with glanders, spavin, ring bone, | Springfield : has identi- 7: 
pede soy ng = time of day—right where it > abetagedl ———- pa» gy hen. fied the best In tires since * 
e SOO , ass i rse ocvor s . 
Spec ne toad fot an Baten ine POM | examination a rubber was first applied t 
: * ok n summing up ean truthfully say 
you are jeopardising your is 'and that of (f | to those contemplating moving back to to wheels. D 
others by not having it there. the land that chickens are the biggest gold- : C 
The TIME-CLUTCH can be attached by | brick game ever played on the city folk. The automobile called & 
anyone toany steering wheelintwominutes, lf | Ts there any money in chickens? If there co ae ag : 
Sab us send you one and if sou are aot ger- | were, the ype —t be —— — er or a . erent ure, ut ce 
I fectly satisfied, return it and we will refunc so you could not see the grass, but the truth Cr 
perp sae i neon oy tg mtg will refund eo “att aie eater lies ob 2 Geom. not for a different stand- lij 
| Prices: Nickel, $1; Gun Metal, $1.50; Gold The cow is the only thing that pays for ard of quality You can ct 
Som pide eo itself, and for it to pay you must have | y in 
; Gun Metal, $2.0 | pasture. Scientific farming means putting depend upon the Kelly- ) a 
Mailed post paid. | top soil on the desert, and if you have time : B 
THE STERLING MFG. CO. | | and ag ap you can do it in various ways, Springfield for your car s 
INCORPORATED 4 } either by manuring or turning green crops - 
STAUNTON, VI } under; but if you rent a place you can No Just as drivers have de al 
: —— ; | neither. I have never seen a farmer who pended upon it for their a 
| could pay rent and make Wages or a living . e b] 
| for himself carriages during the past a 
4 tenant farmer or a farm hand is the | f me 
4 footstool of creation. No man ean make | ourteen years. re 
Build Your Own Boat a living on a farm unless he owns it. Rent- | : 
a a Mas cae is Sis enn antl | ing or shares will never work the farms of | . _ ” —_ 4 
pep pepe : = bs he all pre this nation. The city worker can not | Specify Kelly - Springheld “ 
~ tag map way ates ong he psi ber eS ae Bc move back to the land when experienced | Tires on your automobile. 
ary boat co st Pioneer ran the best made, « for farmers are moving cityward. The cheap- | They cost no more than any ; 
and tried Sour fa living foreigner may succeed, but no Amer first-class tire and are better. 
pe he peel “ ~ Rf | ican family can do it. These so-called | 
we guarantee, Send today for our complete boat boo agitators, from Hill downward, do not | 
eet aloe Weumewaee know what they are talking about. They ] j 
si 5 ese Boat & Pattern Co., are leading men and their families to con- Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
Whee, 14 Bay City, Mich. ditions far worse in many respects than the | 20 Vesey Street, New York 
slums. In the slums the poor have hos- | 


BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Akron, Ohio 
JOHN SMITH 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION )LLIER a 


34 ° emesene 


pitals, charity organizations, and other ; ' - 

means of help when in dire distress Pa 
The agitation, back to the farm, simply 4 , F 

means cheap farm hands or men with ee ye 

| money to put top soil on barren lands | 
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“A TALE OF TEN 
CITIES” 


MOBRIDGE, South Dakota— 

grew faster in three years than Omaha in 
ten years ; railroad center on Missouri River 
where the new line begins—branch lines 
from here are feeders to main lines; has car 
shops, storage depots, other railway prop 
erties. Surrounding territory rich in agri- 
cultural resources—ideal manufacturing, dis 
tributing point. A Missouri River city 


McLAUGHLIN, South Dakota— 


important junction point. Branch road 200 
miles long here joins main line, opening rich, 
new territory, to north. Center of large cat- 
tle business. Hay may be cut on open prairie 
in this fertile region, to become vast wheat 
field. Has bank, stores, lumber yards, sub- 
stantial houses, and coming summer will see 
most rapid development. 


McINTOSH, South Dakota— 

County seat, division point, in heart of re- 
cently opened Sioux Reservation, where 16,- 
000 American farmers took up homestead 
lands last October. Ten thousand of these 
farms will be put under cultivation this year. 
National Bank, resources $100,000; State 
Bank with $25,000; churches, schoolhouses, 
newspapers, elevators, stock yards. Build- 
ing lots selling as high as $1,000 each. 
Our properties abut on Main Street 


LEMMON, South Dakota— 


Named for G. E. Lemmon. One of most 
remarkable towns in Northwest. At age of 
two years was incorporated city, with mayor, 
aldermen, auditor, assessor, city attorney, 
city engineer, chief of police, street commis- 
sioner, fire department, school board, and 
a park. Has three banks, one $400,000 re- 
sources; municipal water-works, electric 
lighting plant, long distance and local phone 
service, three churches, good schools, hos 
pital, three newspapers, theatre, six hotels, 
four grain elevators. 


HETTINGER, North Dakota— 

County seat ; center fertile farming country, 
settled 50 miles north, 65 miles south, all 
tributary to Hettinger. Four banks, five 
grain elevators, $14,000 public school, three 
exceptionally good hotels, six lumber yards, 
good merchandise stores, opera house, audi- 
torium, three churches, active Commercial 
Club. State Experimental Station nearby. 
Hettinger’s pride is its substantial brick and 
stone business blocks. 


REEDER, North Dakota— 


Beautiful townsite, with wide trade territory 
Center of rich farming community—wheat, 
fruits, live stock are most important prod- 
uct; lignite coal and tile clay here; three 
banks, five lumber yards, churches, schools, 
newspapers, four grain elevators, automobile 
livery, bottling works. Commercial Club 
trying to make Reeder county seat. 


ROUNDUP, Montana— 

on Musselshell River; mining and agricul- 
tural center—unlimited supply of good coal 
Pay rolls at mines $100,000 month. Rail- 
way Company invested $1,000,000 in coal 
lands here. Farmers raise small grains, 
fruit, cattle, sheep. Building stone and 
timber plentiful. Roundup has water-works, 
electric light, fire department, modern 
schools, local and long distance ‘phones, 
banks, hotels,—conveniences and improve 
ments of cities four times its size 


THREE FORKS, Montana— 

Lewis-Clark expedition camped here in 1805 
Confluence of the Gallatin, Madison, Jeffer 
son Rivers, forming Missouri. Meeting point 
of four valleys; richest agricultural lands, 
intervening mountains contain great mineral 


wealth ; natural trade center. farly French 
traders here met Indians, who came with 
furs in canoes down these streams. Town 


established September, 1908; now a division 
terminal on the C. M. & P. S. Ry., also a 
station on the Northern Pacific. From here 
branch of the C. M. & P. S. Ry. is projected 
to Yellowstone National Park; electric line 
to Bozeman just put in operation 


DEER LODGE, Montana— 

County seat Connection point of the C. M 
& P. S. Ry. and Northern Pacific. Location 
of Montana State College; famous for its 
beautiful homes, shady trees and lawns. Here 
are car shops of the new C. M. & P. S. Ry 
employing several hundred men; electric 
lighting plant, two gravity water supply 


Systems, sewer system, fine schools, college 
churches, court house, public library; rich 
in surrounding copper mines, timber and 
agricultural wealth Becoming home of 
many employees of copper industries at 
Butte and Anaconda 


ST. MARIES, Idaho— 


at confluence of beautiful St. Maries and St 


Joe Rivers, steamboat navigation to Coeur 
d'Alene country $60,000 brick business 
blocks $20,000 schoolhouse: one $17,000 
and one $10,000 bank building; big saw 
mill upplied from largest body of white 


pine timber in the world, south of city 
reached by branch of C. M. & P. S. Ry 


electric lights, gravity water-works, water 
power ; copper, lead and silver deposits being 
developed in neighborhood : rich bottom lands 
produce enormous crops Ideal climate 

ibundant rainfall—310,000 acres of Indian 


land 1dioining town just opened to white 


We desire a few High-Class 


Experienced Salesmen 





Trt... 
Overy Aes 





Laying the Last Rail on New $123,000,000.00 Railway to the Pacific Coast— 
Opening to Settlement a Territory Twice as Large as New York State 


40 Cents a Day Buys Five Large Building Lots, One 
in Each of Five of the Most Rapidly Growing Young 
Cities in the Northwest, Chosen from 229 New Towns 
on the Newest, Shortest, Best Transcontinental Railway 


HIS proposition is entirely new. It is made by 
the only corporation in America formed to co- 
operate with the great railway systems in de- 

veloping new towns along their lines—not “boom” 
towns or cities on paper. 

Our investment plan is new, scientific. That 
great economic principle—the Law of Averages- 
the foundation of all life and fire insurance business, 
has by us for the first time been applied to real estate 
investments, thereby dividing risk of loss, multiply- 
ing probability of profit, minimizing hazard, and 
practically eliminating speculation. 


Greatest Engineering Feat 


Collier's already has told the story of the building, 
by the great Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
of its ‘“‘Extension”—the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound—from the Missouri River through the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho and Washington, to Seattle 
and Tacoma; the shortest road, by 152 miles, be- 
tween the Great Lakes and Pacific tidewater. 


Reaches Uncle Sam’s Last Farm 


While the road was building, thousands of settlers 
moved in and took possession of millions of acres of 
agricultural, grazing, timber and coal lands. When, 
in a few weeks, fast passenger service is established, 
the greatest migration in our history will begin. The 
road is now open, clear through, to passenger and 
freight traffic. Land values will rise with the tide 
of immigration. Many fortunes already have been 
made from the appreciation of land values. 


“Looking Backward” 


If you had gone out over the Central Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Northern Pacific, 
or Great Northern Railroad, the first year any of 
them was opened; had examined the possibilities for 
growth possessed by each new town, you could have 
picked five or ten cities in which it would have been 
safe to buy, close in, for, say $125, a building lot in 
each town, that since then would have doubled in 
value many times. You might have made a mistake 
in one or two towns, but you could not have gone 
wrong on the whole number. 

The president of Northwest Townsite Co. was 
the first passenger over the new road, from Chicago 
to Seattle. He spent two months in studying the 
new towns and their probable future, and was given 
every opportunity for gaining information. We 
finally bought, for spot cash, land in the ten towns 


described on this page—towns that look as if they 
may be Denvers or Omahas some day. 

These towns are “preferred risks,” chosen as if 
one had taken the same number of people, (229) 
just as they came along the street; had submitted 
each one to a rigid medical examination, and be- 
‘ause of infirmity, youth, old age, bad habits or bad 
history, rejected all but ten. The robust persons 
would be the safest to insure. The ten sturdiest 
towns have the best prospects for growth, hence are 
safest to invest in. 

Put Your Eggs in Five Baskets 

This was our first application of the Law of Averages. 
The next was like it. We decided not to offer for sale our 
land in any one of these towns, but we do now offer to 
sell, to a limited number of persons, in one transaction, 
for $625, one large, choice building lot in each of five of 
these ten best towns. This is an average of $125 a lot. 
And we will sell all five lots for $25 down and $10 a 
month (40 cents a day for each working day), without 
interest on deferred payments. 

You have five years in which to pay for your lots. 
Each lot will be deeded as fast as paid for. We pay all 
taxes until lots are deeded. We give a Warranty Deed, 
with Abstract of Title, for each lot. The prices charged 
are at present actual local market values. The leading 
National Bank in each town is agent for our property 
there, and will confirm our valuations. Only one of our 
ten towns is more than three years old. Ought they not 
to double in population and in land values during the 
next five years? 

Investment Insurance Feature 

If the purchaser of an allotment of five lots dies be- 
fore completing his purchase, we will deed the lots, free 
and clear, to his next of kin, if one-half of the purchase 
price has been paid. 

Two or more persons can buy an allotment of five lots 
as partners, thus making the monthly payments easier 





for each. 

Everv one of our towns, when we invested there, was 
either a County Seat, division point or junction point on 
the new road, and possessed banks, newspapers, solid 
business blocks and other permanent features. And each 
was an industrial centre, where some vast natural re 
source was being developed. Our land adjoins the most 
settled, built up portion of each town, and the principal 
streets and avenues have been continued directly through 
our property. Upon several of the tracts substantial 
buildings already have been built 

Get vour banker to look us up Meanwhile, let us 
send you our copyrighted books of facts, containing maps 
and full information. Fill out the coupon below and mail 
it to us if vou desire to participate in the safest and most 
promising real estate investment ever offered in this 


country 











Gentlemen :— Reserve ) ate ty we 

without obligation upon me to buy them, five building lots, one in each of five 
? > re 4 £ 

of the best towns upon the new Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway, 


Fill Out This Coupon and Mail It to Us 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
for me, temporarily, subject to approval, and 











NORTHWEST TOWNSITE COMPANY |... 
i vane sit Philadelphia, Penna. City or P.O DRING, 5 dino cn cnnc.ceseceseeuess 














Once you know the delicious flavor 
and fragrance of 


Colgan’s 


Mint or Violet 


Chips 


‘*The Gum that’s Round’’ 


You won't wonder why the fellow 
| with the little round box in his 
pocket always has “ only one chip 
left.” Colgan’s Chips are never 
pasty, never lumpy or crumbly. 
Pure delicate mint and dainty 


violet flavors. 


Ten Chips 5c. 
In a handy metal box 


If they’re not sold 
near you, send us 10 
cents in stamps for a 
full box of each. 

COLGAN 
GUM CO., Inc. 

Louisvill 
Ky. 


SMINT? 


Q 




















Is the best lining you can use for 
your walls and ceilings. 


Compo-Board makes dry, germ proof, fire 
resisting walls and ceilings. As warm as a 
pilaster wall a foot thick. Can be put on quickly 
and easily in any season and successfully used 
in all climates. Takes paint, paper or kalsomine 


perfectly. No ugly cracks to spoil the appear- 
ance of the rooms. Will not chip or mar. 

To Manufacturers — Compo - Board is 
being used all over the country by manufac- 
turers in their products and around their 
factories. Possibly YOU can use it. 

Write for Sample and Booklet. 
You ought to see just how Compo-Board is 
made and find out its many advantages and uses. 
Sold in strips 4 feet wide and 1 to 18 feet long 
by dealers in nearly every town. 


Northwestern Compo-Board Co- 
4222 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The border of this advertisement Illustrates a 
cross section view of Compo- Board. 













$12.80 
FREIGHT 
PAID 


LIDE DOOR 
ECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


Sold by good dealers. 
The only one incorporating all bookcase 
desires. You cannot judge bookcase values fairly 
until you've seen this unique, perfect case. 
Doors slide horizontally in steel-lined grooves. 
superfluous material. Economy in construction, 
sacrifice of quality, makes low prices 
possi ble 

or Office or Home Libra- 
Fies. Standard or Mission styles, all 
popular woods and finishes. 
FREE — Bookcase Catalog “‘E"’ 
shows two complete lines. Catalog 
““D’’ 64 pages filing and time-saving 
office devices. Booklet ** Filing Sug- 
gestions’’ solves filing problems. 
Freight paid east of Mont., Wyo. , Okla 

‘exas. Consistent low prices beyond 


The ff 2 Manufacturing Co. 


54 Union Street, MONROE, MICH. 
New Yors Osrice, 108 Futtow Sracet 
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Brickbats and Bouquets 


Editors and Readers on the News- 
paper Series 


N A SPIRITED article in CoLitEr’s 
of this week Mr. Will Irwin begins a 
series on “The American Newspaper” 
which, if we may judge by this sam- 
ple and by the prospectus already pub- 
lished, will be one of the most notable of 
COLLIER’S many notable enterprises. .. . 
The CoLuier’s series should accomplish 
an important public service. In addition 
to its own intrinsic value, it will pro- 
voke discussion in and out of newspapers 
throughout the country, and that is highly 
desirable both for the press and for the 
publie.—Chicago (Ill.) Tribune. 


+ 


It is a great compliment to the news- 
papers—the fact that they are criticized 
more than any other institution except the 
Church and the Government. CoLLier’s is 
astute in its choice of a subject for pro- 
longed discussion. 

—Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. 


+ 


The newspaper has become a mighty im- 
portant factor in modern civilization, and 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY has not overestimated 
the significance of the institution in mak- 
ing a series of articles on the American 
press the dominant feature for the coming 
year.—Kansas City (Mo.) Times. 


+ 


The series promises to be of unusual in- 
terest both to the maker and reader of 
newspapers.—Logansport (Ind.) Journal. 


+ 


Both the newspaper and the publie will 
no doubt be greatly enlightened. This will 
be especially the case, if CoLLIER’s adopts 
the same attitude toward the newspaper 
that it has toward other subjects and forces 
in American life which it has discussed. 

—Aberdeen (Wash.) World. 


+ 


Will Irwin, formerly a newspaper man 
of this city and an alumnus of Stanford, 
has begun in COLLIER’S WEEKLY a remark- 
able, instructive, and entertaining series 
of articles on the American newspaper 
press.—San Francisco (Cal.) Call. 


+ 


It has come at last—a series of articles 
on the American newspaper. Will Irwin, 
that sunny and clever reporter, is to tell 
the story, and the vehicle by which he 
expects to reach the public is COLLIER’S 
WEEKLyY.—Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle. 


+ 


We trust that CoLLieR’s WEEKLY, in its 
forthcoming series of articles on American 
journalism, will point out how great a 
breach of etiquette it is to call on a busy 
editor and stay all morning without leav- 
ing cards. 

—Newark (N. J.) 


+ 


CoLiier’s is doing a good service by 
printing what promises to be an instruct- 
ive study of the virtues and faults of 
American newspapers, a subject needing 
agitation—Boston (Mass.) Common. 


+ 


The current issue of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
contains the first of a series of articles by 
Will Irwin on the subject of the daily 
press, with a full-page drawing of a city 
editor surrounded by persons offering the 
good and the bad, the true and the false, 
as news. The city editor is in a dilemma— 
in the picture. And there are, perhaps, 
very few city editors out of pictures who 
are not constantly in a dilemma to know 
what is news, what to display prominently, 
and what to suppress or barely record. 
For in the long run news is a matter of 
taste. And tastes differ. 

Columbus 


+ 


COLLIER’sS is attempting to prove “that 
the power of the press is not waning, but 
on the contrary is vastly greater than in 
any previous age.” COLLIER’S has the repu 
tation for finishing everything it starts, 
and, as the articles are clearly stating both 
or all sides of the question, the coming 
will be awaited with interest 

Vallejo (¢ al Chronicle 


+ 


CoLLIER’s has commenced the publica 
tion of a series of articles on newspapers 
The starts out well and indicates 
that there will be much information which 


Evening News. 


(Ohio) Neos. 


ones 


series 





benefited by 
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the public will be 
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You Can Afford A $900 
Car of This Calibre 


ERETOFORE the unreliability of the smal- 
ler cars on the market actually forced any 
number of people into going without a car or buying a 

great big bulky expensive machine that was way beyond their 


needs and means. 
exactly what they wanted. 


and the price their pocket book. 


HENRY 


Yet as a matter of fact the small car was 
The size fitted their requirements 


The 


STAR 


at $900 is the first moderate priced car ever made that has the backbone to 
stand the wear and tear of the ordinary every day wear from year to year. 
It is unquestionably the biggest motor car value on the American market to- 


day. ; 
that to your own satisfaction. 
Look up 


a frail little toy car---one that has a dinky and skimped appearance 


It is the one car that you can afford. 


‘A little comparison will prove 


the garage in your town that handles the Henry Roadstar. You'll not see 


You'll see a good 


big car. One thaf-is magnificient and richly appointed. One that can go up against the 
toughest kind of a road with the ease it takes the macadam, for the ‘‘Henry’” is amply 


built and will not go to pieces in the strongest kind of a gale. 
It is built to last a lifetime. 

The motor is a long stroke 4 cylinder 25 H. P.—the most efficient type made 
We want to tell you more about this sturdy little wonder. 


the future of a ‘“Henry’’. 


You need never fear for 


This is an exclusive “Henry"’ feature 
We want to tho;oughly acquaint you with the safest and 


sanest motor car investment you can make. Drop usa line for our free interesting book on the full line of “Henrys.” 
To Dealers. This car willadd prestige and dignity to your garage. We have a little territory open. Write for details 


Henry Motor Car Sales Company 


Factories 





Chicago Ills. 
Muskegon Mich. 














Don’t Puy ashes More Than 
WeAsk—Get Our 1911 Surprise 


Jewell Incubator 
Fortunes were made ook Free 


last season by chicken raisers—I helped thousands. 
My offer starts youearly. Bigger profits this year 
thanever. Hurry a postal to me. Then in a day 
or so you’ll get my Big Chicken Book free. Offers 
pee lowest factory price 


on Longest FREE TRIAL 
JEWELL ‘!NcuBaTors 


backed by 
my reputation—sent at my risk as 
greatest hatchers Come ready to use 
No experience needed. Book explains offer 
Jewell —price—time—profits—and how I promise 
beats all to start you. Send no money. Write 
Hatching M. W. Savage, President. 






















To grow the fin- 

est flowers and 

most luscious 

vegetables, plant 

the best seeds. Ferry’s Seeds 

_are best because they never fail 

in yield or quality. The best 

gardeners and farmers every- 

where know Ferry’s seeds to 

be the highest standard of 

quality yet attained. For 
sale everywhere. 

FERRY’S 1911 Seed Annual 

Free on request 

D. M. FERRY & CO. 

Detroit, Mich. 





















The M. W. Savage Factories, Inc., Dept. C. W., Mi poli 
SHOEMAKER’S 


poor en POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1911 has 224 pages with many 
olored plates of fowls true to life. It tells all about 
hickens, their prices, their care, diseases and remedies. 
All about Incubators, their prices and their opera- 
tion, All about poultry houses and how to build 
them, It’s an encyclopedia of chickendom. You 
need it. Only 15c 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER 
Freeport, Ill. 











—— Send Me 10 Cents — 


and the addresses of two flower-loving friends 
snd I will send you 30 seeds of the 


. ° . 
Giant Marguerite Carnation 
which blooms in 4 months from sowing; also 
my bargain collection of Royal Show Pansies, 
100 colors; Sweet Peas, over 40 varieties ; 
Asters, finest mixed ; Nasturtiums, 20 kinds. 
Also FREE, “Floral Culture” and my hand- 

somely illustrated 18th Annual Catalog. 

MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, Pioneer Seedswoman 
Dept. 43, Hudson, Wis. (One honr’s ride from Minneapolis) 




















it tells the plain truth, and should be read by all 
who would have the best garden possible and 
who are willing to pay a fair price for seeds of the 





Burpee, Philadelphia, 


we shall be pleased to send Tue LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG. 


is sufficient for the front 
of a post card. If you will 
write your own address 
plainly on the other side 
An elegant book of 174 pages, 











Burpee-Quality 








MONEY IN POULTRY AND SQUABS 
FOY'S BIG BOOK telis how to start small and 
rrow big Describes W ld’s Largest Pure 

ed Poultry Farm; gives great mass of poultry 

information. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in 
ibators and brooders. Mailed 4c. in stamps 


F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IOWA 


CHICKEN BUSINES 








There's For- 
tunes in it! 












PADON'’T KILL Pkyine viens 


{ 

(\ Potterize them and kill the non-producers. 
PoTTeER’s System tells the secret. Circula 
Our two books on portable poultry h 
fixtures, 126 pages and 150 illustrations mé 

for 4c postage. Write today. 















We start you Most successful Poultry Farn ° 
Fuedssuis te ehedbe thoes, Sew pétosé an fowio, Potter Co. Box 141, Downers Grove, Ill. 
€ » incubat et Big, illustrated, valuable 
book, ‘‘Profitable Poultry sent for 3 cents 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 60, Clarinda, Ia 
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-in 1911. Poultry and eggs bring, handsome 
prices—steadily. The farmer is the n@éura/ poul- 
tryman. Eggs and poultry are staple crops for 
him. But go into poultry raising in dead earnest 
—with the right equipment. 


CYPHERS and Brooders 


are the World’s Standard Hatchers~tried and 
proved; fireproof, insurable, guaranteed. 

Genuine, non-moisture machines—self-ventilat- 
ing, self-regulating. 

Used by more Government Experiment Stations, 
more large poultry plants, more leading fanciers, 
than all others put together. 

The Cyphers is always the final choice of the 
poultryman or woman who means business. It’s 
true economy to sfart right. 

Send today for our Big Free Book— 
“Profitable Poultry Raising,’’ and 
complete catalog of Cyphers Incuba- 
tors, Brooders and Standard Supplies 
—212 pages. Address the nearest office. 
Cyphers Incubator Co. Dept. 64 
Buffalo, N. Y., New York City, Chicago, Il. 
Boston, Mass., Kansas City, Mo., Oakland, Cal 


Incubators 
































POULTRY 
TRUTHS 


After all, it’s the 
TRUTH~—the plain 
unvarnished prac- 
tical facts about 
poultry-raising, that 
you want, not theo- 
ries advanced by writers 
who too often have “‘an axe 
to grind.” 

Mr. S. B. Twining, a lead- 
ing authority on practical 
poultry-raising for profit, has 
written a valuable book that 
gives readers the benefit of his 
life-long experience —a plain, 
honest statement of fac/s. 
Every phase of poultry business is covered 
including Capon Culture. Capons sell for 
30c to 40c per Ib. in city markets. 
POULTRY TRUTHS is being sold on 
its merits—no connection with any pub- 
lication or advertising scheme. 
You'll find it profitable to read this 
book. No other book contains so 
much practical, reliable advice. 


PER COPY 
$1.00 POSTPAID 
Send for Your Copy Today 


AFTON FARMS, Box D-8 
Yardley, Pa. 


120-Egg Incubator 
$] 020 120-Chick Brooder 


Biggest Value Ever Offered 


Safest, surest hatcher made. Metal cov- 
ered all around. Self-regulating. Big 
Free Book tells 
about the famous I D E A LS 
Freight prepaid East of the Missouri River 
and North of Tenn. Send for Free Cata- 
logue and bargain offer. 


J.W. MILLER CO., Box 25, Freeport, Ill. 


T ubator of Quality] 


WORLD’S BEST HATCHER 


The latest improved machine of 
Robert H. Essex, of incubator fame. 
Full particulars in 1911 catalog, in 
which Mr. Essex explains “Why 
some people make money in the 
Poultry Business where with equal 
chances others fail.’’ Your copy free. 
ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR Co., 
102 Henry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PT va Buys Best 
140-Egg Incubator 


Double cases all over; best copper 

tank; nursery, self-regulating. 
Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 
$4.85. Both ordered together, $11.50. 
Freight prepaid (E. of Rockies) 
No machines 
at any price 
are better. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for book to day or send price now 
and save time. 


Belle City Incubator Company, Box 78, Racine, Wisconsin 


BUCKEYES 
50 EGG 


INCUBATOR 


Simple, self-regulating, complete 
Guaranteed to hatch every hatchable 
egg. Sold on 40 days’ trial with money 
back in case of failure. 150,000 in use. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them write to us. We'll send 
you our catalogue and two books, ‘““Making Money the Buck- 
eye Way” and “51 Chicks from 50 Eggs,”’ Free. 

THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 569 W. Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 

Builders of Buckeye Portable Poultry Houses 
Sold Cheaper Than You Can Build Them 


AY SAVES 24 COST OF HATCH 
Only up-to-date incubator made—12 
superior, points. A money maker. A 

Write today for Free Book. 
THE RAYO INCUBATOR CO., Wood St., Blair, Neb. 
Famous ueen Incubator 

A Poultry Chance 220" 2s" nate soon 
10 year cuarantec Direct from Posie = bss pred il ant 
make poultry a money-making business. I'll start you 
Write for fine free book, giving wonderfully liberal offer 


WICKSTRUM, Queen Incubator Man, Nox 55, Lincoln, Neb. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid '*"\,°' Both for $ 
= Hot water; double walls; copper 
t Guaranteed 
: J & posta lay for Free Catalog 
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WISCONSIN INCURATOR (€O.. Box 112, Racine, ’ Wis. 
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published. It is a fact that people know 

less about newspapers than almost any 

other subject.—Lawrence (Kans.) Journal. 
+ 

Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, in the cur- 
rent “McClure’s,’ indicts the American 
reporter for incorrectness and for wilful 
distortion of news, while in CoLLrer’s Mr. 
Will Irwin pays tribute to the news-gath- 
ering force of the public press as the real 
power of that institution. .. . 

We commend Mr. Irwin’s article to Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg and suggest that the 
“eminent psychologist take himself less 
seriously.” One man’s grievance against 
a few ribald reporters is not sufficient to 
convict journalism of habitual distortions 
of fact.—Denver (Colo.) Republican. 


+ 


The public sees that in many things the 
newspapers fall short. The best newspa- 
pers, like the best men, try to do their 
best; but, also like the best men, they are 
occasionally guilty of sins of commission 
and omission. What the public should 
realize is that it is an accessory before 
the fact in many cases, and after the 
fact in almost all cases, in not writing to 
the newspaper freely and frankly what it 
thinks ought to be done. While every citi- 
zen and all editors may not agree with 
what he says, it is probable that Mr. 
Irwin’s articles will do a great deal of 
good in calling attention to the merits and 
demerits of American journalism, increas- 
ing the public’s appreciation of the former 
and desire to reform the latter. 

—Houston (Texas) Chronicle. 


+ 


The initial number of what promises to 
be the greatest magazine series of the year 
is printed in full herewith. 

—Birmingham ( Ala.) News. 


+ 

The newspaper series you have started 
is a very excellent enterprise. It is going 
to give your paper about ten million dol- 
lars’ worth of advertising for a compara- 
tively small outlay of money, and it is 
going to help a lot of newspaper men in 
finding themselves. HERBERT HUNT, 

Editor Tacoma (Wash.} Daily News. 


+ 
I think the series of articles you are 
running by Will Irwin will be the most 
interesting and instructive that have ap- 
peared in your publication in several years. 
D. R. BARBEE, 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser. 


+ 

COLLIER’S is the most independent and 
influential journal in the United States, 
and therefore is better qualified to handle 
this subject than ordinary periodicals. 

—Abbeville (La.) Vermilion News. 
+ 
COLLIER’S, New York. 

My Dear Sirs—Myself and many others 
of the “Capital” staff have read your first 
article on newspapers. ‘The article is full 
of interest, maintains a splendid point of 
view, and high standard for the 
other articles to follow. We congratulate 
COLLIER’S very much on the series as out- 
lined. Very truly yours, 

LAFE YOUNG, JR 
Des Moines (lowa) Capital. 


+ 


I suppose every real newspaper man—I 
mean the gentlemen upstairs who get the 
news, and groan when the business office 
butts in—is glad to see your yarn and 
hopes the newspaper business is about to 
get a little wholesome publicity. Since I 
got into the advertising business I have 
realized more than ever before the neces- 
sity of teaching newspaper men the power 
they possess. WINFIELD W. DUDLEY. 


+ 


It should be a great story. It is a story 
that has never been scratched. COLLIER’sS 
should keep out all signs of animus and 
treat the topic fairly, as it generally does 
its topics. Sometimes even COLLIER’s is 
a bit vicious. 

Recently CoLiier’s has been a trifle sen- 
sational in an effort to fight truly sensa 
tional frauds. It has kicked the “get-rich- 
quick schemer” into jail in collaboration 
with Postmaster Hitchcock; it has fright- 
ened the fake medicine bunco-steerer out 
of business and it has muckraked gener- 
ally to mighty good advantage. 


sets a 


The history of American newspaperdom 
may be written without fear and with 
great justice and beneficent results. Though 
newspapers do not like to write of news 
papers, there is no logical reason why they 
should not. ; 

Power to the elbows of Will Irwin If 
newspapers can not stand the white 
of truthful publicity, heaven save the pro- 
fession Butte (Mont.) Vews 

I 
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Pick Out Your Books 
Choose To-day 


Just one money-saving idea, from the 1653 topics in these nine 
brand-new books, will show you how to add dollars upon dollars 


to the value of your property. 
Know the facts that will make your work easier—and 


waiting. 


yield more money, besides. 


Send to-day. 


Your books are 


Here are other folks’ experiences—how they got more results for 


less work. 
now. 


You can do as they did. 





Book No. 1 


Tells how two men made 
“$6.41 per Hen per 
Year’’ — explicit direc- 
tions followed by Edward 
and Gardner Corning, 
the expert poultrymen. 
236 subjects, 25 clear illus- 
trations, all condensed 
into 64 pages. 


Book No. 2 


The man that owns, uses, 
buys, or loves a horse, 
needs “Horse Secrets,’’ 
by Professor Alexander, 
Department of Horse 


Breeding, University of 
Wisconsin. Full of horse 
sense. 


Book No. 3 


From amateur to expert, 
and how you, too, can 
succeed in the egg busi- 
ness is told in the “Mil- 
lion Egg Farm’’ book. 
238 subjects treated in de- 
tail, 47 cuts. 


Book No. 4 


One man sold a $10,000 
cow for $85, because he 
had never seen our book, 
“Half a Ton of Butter 
per Cow per Year.’’ 
Get it, and know how 
much cows are worth. 


Book No. 5 


Michael K. Boyer knows 
the poultry business from 
A. to Z. He spent years 
in gathering and testing 
these ‘‘Poultry Se- 
crets.’’ They are worth 
hundreds of dollars to 
you. 65 subjects covered 
comprehensively, tersely, 
honestly. 


Book No. 6 


“A good garden saves 
doctor bills, drives 
away the blues, sweet- 
ens the home and puts 
gold in thy purse”—213 
subjects covered by Jacob 
Biggle. Inimitably in- 
teresting and informing. 
49 pictures, 


Book No. 7 


“Corn Secrets,’’ by 
Prof. P. G. Holden, the 
corn-belt authority. 143 
important points covered 
—104 illustrations. This 
is perhaps the most ac- 
curate corn manual 
written. 


Book No. 8 


Free courses in agricul- 
ture are fully described 
in our new first aid to 
prospective farmers, 
“Shall I Farm’’—232 
subjects, a few good pic- 
tures, 64 pages, long 
wearing cover, complete 
index—a book full of com- 
monsense, 


Book No. 9 


“The Ourtiss Poultry 
Book’’ covers 226 sub- 
jects, written by a pioneer 
in the poultry business. 
Six indispensable formu- 
las for feed mixing. 








set of farm books been pub- 
lished — you need them 
—get thematonce. See 
descriptions in left - hand 
column. 


These nine books, printed 
from large type, and easy 
to read, are crowded with 
boiled-down facts that you 
can use every day. They 
tell not only how others 
have raised poultry and 
eggs, and made money at 
it, but how you can do it, too— 
how you can get bigger profits 
from your cows, whether you 
have two or twenty—how you 
can be sure you’re getting a 
square deal in a horse trade— 
how you can grow more corn 
from every hill—how you can 
make a 10 x 20 garden yield as 
much as most folks get from a 
20 x 40 plot. 


All these things and many 
more are told. These books 
are the cream of the life expe- 
rience of experts. They are 
absolutely authentic—or Farm 
Journal wouldn’t offer them 
to you. 


Get your set now; profit by 
all these other folks efforts. 
They're enjoying the results of 
their money-saving efforts—so 
can you. Just use the coupon 
below. 


Why You Need 
Farm Journal 


Farm Journal is printed for 
those who want to know about 
flowers and vegetables, poultry, 
dogs and other pets, horses 
and cows, crops, good roads, 
building and odd jobs, improve- 
ments around the place. It 
has home doctoring hints, dress- 
making helps, ideas for an 
evening’s fun, cookery sugges- 
tions—why there isn’t any thing 
worth while it doesn’t have. 


Farm Journal is the only paper 
of its kind in the world. It 
helps the amateur and the ex- 
pert. It helps the man or 
woman who cultivates a square 
rod or a square mile. 


Farm Journal believes in clean 
fence rows, sharp tools, and 
the 101 little conveniences that 
go to make a happy family. 
Take advantage of this offer 
now. 


Pick out your books right 
Perhaps never before has such a valuable and easily read 








What 
Readers 
Say: 

EAST . 


Frank Wolfe, N. Y.— 
“Our people have learned 
to call Farm Journal ‘the 
monthly sunshine.’ ”” 


A. 8. Austin, N. Y.— 
“Once read, Farm Journal 
is hard to do without.” 


M. E. W. King, Del.— 
“The books came all 
right. I like them and 
think I shall learn a great 
deal from the study of 
each one.” 


E. A. Nichols, Mass.— 

“T received the Garden 
Book and Almanac and 
am very much pleased 
with them.” 


Mrs. C. M. Spalding, 
Conn.—“I have been an 
appreciative reader of 
Farm Journal for 25 years 
and ‘have a paid-up sub- 
scription for the next 15 
years.” 


WEST 


F. J. Carrol, Ohio— 

“‘Let me say that am most 
happil Senpbatates in 
Farm Journal. I expected 
to be ‘stung,’ but dis- 
cover it to be the only 
really helpful paper for 
the farm that I have yet 
seen,” 


Mrs. Mary L. Perry, Il.— 
“More in one column than 
most others in a whole 
page.”* 


W. F. Hildebrecht, Ohio— 
“TI consider your paper so 
valuable that my sub- 
scription is paid to Dec. 


1917. 
NORTH 


Robert L. Haddock, 
Minn.—‘‘The October 
number just received. I 
would not take a dollar 
for it.” 


S. Moore, Sask.—‘“Every 
home in the West should 
have Farm Journal.” 


SOUTH 


W. H. Lanzer, Tenn,— 
“Five farm papers come 
to our home, but Farm 
Journal is the best.”’ 


Andrew J. Shipor, Va.— 
“Farm Journal is not like 
any other farm paper, but 
far be'ter and more inter- 
esting.”’ 


James Trotter, Tenn. 
“Llike Farm Journal for 
its p'ain facts.” 





How to Get the Three Books You Pick Out 


Use the coupon or write a letter, enclosing a dollar bill or a money order or even 
stamps (we take all the risk, remember)—and the 3 books you select will be 
shipped, fully prepaid and your name entered for Farm Journal until January 1, 


1913. 





cluded with every $1 order—as 


long as the 


Hurry vour order along. 


Farm Journal in either 
+ 

case. You can have all , 

your money back, if not sat- . Farm Journal, 

isfied. Additional books, S Enclosed is $1.00 

20c each. g and Farm Journal until January Ist 
g manac if I am in time 
+ 

REWARD FOR PROMPTNESS Aisin 

A copy of the latest revised 1911 @ ~° 

edition of “Poor Richard's Al- & 

manac,” 48 pages, will be ine © po RJ 
a. : ; 
z 
* 
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IN ANSWERING 


Almanacs 


THIS 


last 


County 


ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE 


MENTION 


If you care for only one book, send only fifty cents—you get all these 


splendidly helpful issues of PTE LLL LL LLL 


SPECIAL MONEY-BACK COUPON 
140 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me books Nos. 


1913—also the Al- 


COLLIER’S 
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NO HILL 
TOO STEEP 
NO SAND 
TOO DEEP 











“POULTRY and GARDEN 


eee 


BIG BARGAINS 
The Sure Hatch Incubator ! 


The Only One With Every Feature 
Approved by Government Experts 
U. 8S. Dept. of = 


DIAMOND 


ON CREDIT 


Write for our handsome 100-page Catalog, containing over 2,000 Los 
illustrations of Diamonds (new exclusive mountings, our own wo 249. Fine 
designs), Watches, Artistic Jewelry, Silverware, Novelties. Every Diamond....... $50 


article priced 10 to 20 per cent. lower than others charge for equal $5.00 a Month No. 256. Fine 
value. We are direct importers. and give our customers every . Diamend..... $45 
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Agriculture 
Bulletin No, 236. 
Dead air space 
between walls; & 
deep chick nurs- . 
ery; etc. 30 days’ SH 


trial—costs less than 












advantage. Let ussend you a fine Diamond or Watch on approval, $4.50 a Month thes eallails tactbators. Write tea . 

all charges prepaid. If satisfactory, keep it and send us one-fifth - pohersp Beh yay 

of the price, balance in eight equal monthly amounts. Great bar y + — SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. ; as 
gains in ladies’ and gentlemen's Watches. We give better values BOX 120 FREMONT, NER. 








and better terms than any house in America. Our new booklet, 





an 





«Historic Diamonds,” sent free on request. Wr'te for Catalog today. Greatest Rose Catalogue F R E E 
Now Ready for You 
Ready to hel ou select ranteed to bloo 





—endiess varieties, sold 
Diamond Diamond 





OFTIS “Sama Sz 
AN A — - 
Dept. B38, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago J..2°7; "'™ $37 Tt, $32 








pol 2 from America’s foremost growers. Enclose 
BROS & CO. {858 Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo $3.50 a Month $3.00 a Month and we will also send our famous book, “How t 
Grow Roses’ (1911 yn revised). 
lover’s manual of planting and care. Beautifu 
authoritative Writ these books TO-DAY! 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Rose Specialists—50 years’ experience 


Box 141 B, West Grove, Pa. 


Men and Women 
Increase your income large’ 


growing mushrooms at home in cellars, 
stables, sheds, boxes, etc. Start now 
igh prices. 





ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


aOR ICK'sS eee 


setter than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. Aquick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home 


MF Avoid Imitations— Ask for ‘‘HORLICK’S’’ — Everywhere 


EKERTISEMENTS PLEA t AEWTIO LigER’S 


Delicious, Invigorating 












and sell all you raise at 
Visit our farm. 
will yours. W 





ay big. S 
ree booklet 
tellir o Tl. SPAWN 
CO,, Dept. 54, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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Cancer and Weak 
Intellect 


Comments on the Meaning of the Grape- 
Nuts Suit and Related Topics 


NEW YORK jury on December 3 

awarded COLLIER’S a verdict for 

$50,000 for libel, probably the 

highest award ever made in 
such a suit. 

This was done in a suit in which al) 
the possible facts about both Post and hig 
products and _ process of manufacturing 
were brought out. . In order to reap 
profit this man, who has so loudly pro- 
tested against the leaders of organized 
labor, was willing to make simple-minded 
people believe that the use of Grape-Nuts 
would benefit them, when in fact it would 
be more likely to kill them... . 

We congratulate COLLIER’s in pulling 
the cloak of hypocrisy off the shoulders of 
this food faker. 

—Farmington (N. Mex.) Times Hustler, 


+ 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA., Feb. 1, 1911, 
Epirer COoLureEr’s. 

Dear Sir—As a food chemist and physio- 
logical chemist, | consider that you have 
done the people of this country a great 
service in exposing Post and other frauds, 
I congratulate you on the verdict recently 
secured against Post. 


Yours truly, J. L. BEESon, 
Georgia Normal and Industrial College. 
+ 


Any one desiring to decide the merits 
of the argument between CoLLier’s and 
Grape-Nuts Post should read the adver 
tising of the latter. Post queers himself, 
and at the same time mistakes noise for 
argument.—Forsythe ( Mont.) Journal. 


+ 

There’s a reason—for Postum—and Post; 
and there’s a verdict—for CoLLIER’s—$50.- 
000. C. W. Post, the much advertised manu- 
facturer of Grape-Nuts and Postum—the 
double keys to the fountain of health and 
ageless youth—has fallen upon evil days. 
He has evidently been eating too much 
Grape-Nuts and began feeling too frolic- 
some and anxious for a scrap. He had as- 
saulted every labor organization around 
for some really big representative of mod 
ern ideas with which to test his steel. Post 
was a genius as a bluffer. He made people 
think him a real Goliath. But CoLiter’s 
had the temerity to enter the lists against 
the magic-armored, self-appointed cham- 
pion of wealth. Now the battle is over 
and the magic shield of Postum is found 
to be—oh, ye gods and little fishes!— 
molasses and bran—mostly bran. And the 
magic, death-defying sword called Grape- 
Nuts is—oh! let us spare the vanquished! 
For the judge of the contest has said that 
C. W. Post must pay to CoLLter’s the sum 
of $50,000 damages, and so there’s a rea- 
son—for Postum and there’s a faker— 
Post.—Burlington (Wash.) Tribune. 


+ 


Postum, the health beverage that is 
being so much talked of in the papers 
nowadays, is great stuff. Last week we 
saw a young man filling his pipe with it, 
and he said it made fine smoking. Post, 
its manufacturer, has: liberally exalted its 
many virtues for several years, but we do 
not remember that we ever advertised it 
as a tobacco substitute. We will call the 
attention of the public to our discovery, 
so that Mr. Post, who was recently soaked 
for $50,000 in a libel suit by CoLLtER’s 
WEEKLY, need not spend any more money 
advertising it. As soon as the public finds 
out that Postum is a tobacco substitute, 
there will be such a demand for it that 
Mr. Post can quit advertising. 

—South Shore (S. Dak.) Republican. 


+ 


Most of the daily newspapers of the 
United States have a share of the adver- 
tising patronage of the Postum Cereal 
Company of Battle Creek, Michigan, the 
concern which manufactures Postum as 4 
substitute for coffee and Grape-Nuts, the 
character of which appears to change pretty 
regularly, according to the advertising lit 
erature and copy sent out by the Postum 
Company and its advertising agency. Con 
sequently there has been no general an 
nouncement that the Postum Company has 
just lost in an action for libel brought 
recently by the publishers of CoLLtER’s 
WEEKLY—lost to the tune of $50,000. . . 

Mr. Post, who runs the Postum estab 
lishment, is a not unfamiliar figure in the 
provisioning trade of southern California 
His wares have a considerable sale in this 
section, largely due to the blatant adver 
tising which is handed out to the newspa 
pers. He has run foul of one or two men 
who know, and has been roughly handled, 
but of these things the buy ing publi knows 
little Los Angeles (Cal.) Outi 
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hysio- 
| have 
great aay 

rand ee , NAPOLEON A CAPTIVE | ited. sini 2 Sei 
cently | APOLEON? S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other paint, This feones selolinn ay ase a perry, 
ON, on board the English ship Bellerophon, gazing out across the solemn sea toward France, where he was once Emperor. He realizes that his 
sllege. dream of Universal Empire is at an end, yet is unconscious that he is soon to be banished like an outcast a thousand miles from shore to the 
lonely and barren rocks of St. Helena. This famous picture from Ridpath’s History illustrates but one event out of all the thousands 
merits | | which make up the history of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world-famed publication 


a |Ridpath’s History of the World 


OLLIER’S readers have shown wonderful appreciation of our offer on this great history. We have shipped this splendid work to delighted 
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Post: 
$50, readers living in every state of the Union, and to the far away islands of the sea. Over 200,000 sets of this monumental work have been 
manu- | a in the past twenty years and every purchaser is more than satisfied. The English speaking world has endorsed this as the greatest 
ee | # History of the World ever written. We offer the complete set brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half Morocco to CoLLIER’s readers 
1 an 
w  fTAT A VERY LOW PRICE AND ON EASY TERMS! 
much 
ey H We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly and 
ad as- | - . A P ° e ‘ ‘ 4 2 . , ° 
: mail now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family derive their income from his history, and to print our 
round | | s ; Tike of Rae P ; 
mod } price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send coupop to-day. 
Post | ~ ~ — Ss = 
people | . d ° 
uime’s | [Presidents Endorse 
cainst Hi 
cham Ridpath’ s History 
$ over 
Sound President Harrison 
. said:‘*Theauthor s 
1es .— labors are deserv 
. ing of the highest 
id the praise. The print 
rrape- ing and binding is 
ished! first class and the , ‘ : ~rV mv 
illustrations areof . Lei cor ry 2 ba | 3 . ne KK) H a 
1 that a high order. I HISTO RY ‘ . 2 . : sila ya : t - > ind 
1g most heartily rec a ~ t KE 7 ; ; E } ry P rete 
e sum ommendthisgreat OF THE % ’ 
a rea- work for study 
iker— and convenient 
reference.” 
4 President McKinley 
ae “Il am fa- 
at is miliar with the 
or ‘merits of Rid- 
papers path’s History 
ek we :of the World, 
ith it, ;and cordially 
Post commend it to 
Os ithe scholar as 
ed its | well as to the 
we do plain pe ople 
sed it _- BAR THIA 
Hl the President Cleveland 5 GREECE THE KINGD 
overy; said: “I unhesi- A, . THE REPUBL 
oaked tatingly com- iA MACEDONIA. THE EMPIRE 
LIER’S m mend Ridpath’s pag 
, 4 History of the| NINE ' 
noney World as a work MASSIVE 
finds of great merit 
itute and believe that} VOLUMES 
: it should hav 
that a prominent| 4000 PAGES 
place in every} 2000 PICTURES 
: library.” 
an = — 
‘4 an cd : ; ‘ : a ead oie e 
IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids IDPATH’S enviable position as an historian ‘a duc Pow hi al onde _— 
f the of Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled times of beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever he oe onl € 
diver Chaldea’s grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth || . pictures the great historical events as though oy Ww “delpa agp n- 
he” and luxury; of Grecian and Roman splendour; of Mohammedan culture and |} "8 before your eyes he carries you with him to see og yet sodiaey 
the refinement; of French elegance and British power; of American patriotism old; to meet kings and queens and warriors to sit in . — an O. 
J ‘ and religious freedom, to the dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every || >€"ate ; to march against Saladin and his dark-skinned follow- ¥ AS 
“th # nation, every time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence, |} €TS: to sail the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate 
- ec . . ve . ‘ > 2el 
) Nothing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring was ever written by man, |] the globe with Magellan ; to watch that thin line of Greek 
sretty spearmen work havoc with the Persian hordes on the field NEWSPAPER 
ig lit IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. || of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 
ystum \ \lexander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the f/ ASSOCIATION 
Con | glory of Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees IDPATH in your home means you need nV" Psy H. E. SEVER, President 
1 an \ Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet spend a lonely evening. You = aasictaheaies & ¥ 204 Dearborn St., Chicago ff 
y has # of over a thousand sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph with the world’s heroes ; a R read S Please mail without cost to me, 
yught f is written. Rome perches Nero upon the greatest throne on e: arth, and sosets || the Rubicon wate Cesar, after whic »? come Fx aw, 2° pase ae ana of j 
© hn { as free no more. ou can sit at the feet of Soc- / t ory 0 e World, con- § 
IER 'S up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of fi *.tes. the loftiest genius of the ancie nt wll, Yee W/4 Sy taining photogravures of Napoleon and 
o« | Savage crueltv; Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels |] can kneel at the shrine of Lincoln, “the greatest Queen Elizabeth, Engravings of Socrates 
] ? 1 7 y Cesar a es re, diagram o ama 
stab a be for the iron fact that at last the = of his gilded dream has come. Bismarc! k jj} human of 7 a Mie aga cs hatnes iy —— a QY Cunt, as rein ant Ml parti uiaseol pour apestél 
n the # isthere, gruff, overbearing, a giant pugilist in the dip lomatic ring laughing with these hildre aka pane “i Tothe aasceatel Zs, offer to COLLIER’ read ers 
yrnia grim disdain at France, which says ‘‘ You shall not. Was hington is there, th great men and events is to be great i /4 < 
1 this g ‘‘four-square to all the winds,’’ grave, tho ughtful, proof against the wiles of Brit- one’s iG ce which is" eee alee - 
dver ish strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; cle ir-seeing over the heads sa ip teg fh knowledge which iat ff 
vspa m ot his fellow-countrymen, and on intoanother century, the most coloss al world- C d bj 
-_ | figure of his time. Mail coupon now. The sample pages are free. Send oupon To- ay yA, Ne agent will call. The cample pages are cont by mail 
died, SA TE NT NE TT — a as = ———“, COLLIER’S 
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These Trade-Marks Suggest 
the way to Fa St 
Housework 


Gold Dust is a powder pf magic power that cuts 
dirt and grease with scarcely any rubbing—it takes all 
the hard work out of housework. It goes deep after 
every particle of germ life, and sterilizes as well as 
cleans. It saves time and that personal effort some- 
times called “elbow grease.” 

Of course, you may worry along without Gold 
Dust just as one can do without the creature com- 
forts of life, but when you stop to consider its 
cheapness, its efficiency, its brightening and_labor- 


\W5 h f) 3 j lightening influence—oh, what’s the use? 
ye (| n e AW f }? y Get busy with your grocer over the ’phone and 
PERE BF i wv ¥ By ; st ; i 
RARY mess ees Ge 5 


call Gold Dust to your aid today. 
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Compare Fairy with other white soaps! 

You will find that Fairy Soap is white and stays 
white, while the other so-called white soaps will turn 
yellow with age. Fairy has a delicate, refreshing 
smell, while all other white soaps have a greasy, 
soapy odor. Fairy is made in the handy, oval cake 
which just fits the hand, while the others cling with 
old-fogy tenacity to the awkward, oblong, out-of-date 
bar which has to be cut in two to be used at all. 

And when it comes to quality and price—Fairy 
is just as good as it looks, and costs but Se. 








Sunny Monday is a white laundry soap that 


contains no rosin, and is kind to the clothes—par- 





ticularly woolens. 

All yellow laundry soaps contain from 30 to 
$0 per cent rosin, which is exceedingly harsh and 
injurious to finer fabrics and woolens. 

The expensive fats and vegetable oils used in 
Sunny Monday instead of rosin, will make your 
clothes last twice as long. Your clothes will be 


whiter, sweeter and cleaner, too. 





Sunny Monday contains a wonderful dirt-starter 





which saves rubbing. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY—MAKERS— CHICAGO 








